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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Conference of Foreign Ministers that is opening in Paris this 
T week marks the definite transition from the epoch of the Big 
Three to that of the Big Four. France is represented by her Foreign 
Minister, M. Bidault, on terms of full equality, and France’s demands 
—for more German coal, and for separation of the Ruhr and Rhine- 
lend from Germany—will provide the Conference with some of its 
most arduous hours. But that is only incidental. The main business 
of the Conference will be to settle the general lines of the coming 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, 
and the importance Russia attaches to this is evidenced by the 
astonishing size of the delegation she has taken to Paris. (The fact 
that France is allowed no voice in regard to the Balkan treaties 
adds one further complication in itself.) The task was to have 
been carried out by the Foreign Ministers’ deputies, bur they 
have failed so signally to reach agreement that it is necessary now for 
the principals to lend a hand. They, too, will find formidable diff- 
culties ahead. It is idle to disguise the fact that the usual divergence 
of view between Britain and America on the one hand and Russia 
on the other is in prospect, with France, where the Communists came 
out of the last election as the strongest party, aiming at a mediatory 
tole with some bias in Russia’s favour. The France of today, like 
the France of Clemenceau, like any France situated geographically «as 
France is, concerns herself first and foremost with security, as she 
sees it, against Germany, and the majority of Frenchmen think Britain 
and America are showing too much sympathy for Germans and too 
litle for France. A heavy responsibility, therefore, will rest on 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes, who are not likely to accept without lively 
discussion the almost certain Russian thesis that Britain and America 
can do what they like about Italy—except perhaps for Trieste and 
Russia’s claim to Tripolitania—if Russia can have a free hand 
throughout South-East Europe. In short, Angio-Russian or Anglo- 
American relations will be worse after this Conference unless they are 
better. But conversely they will be better unless they are worse. 


U.N.O. and Persia 


Faced with the maximum of difficulty over the Russo-Persian 
affair, the Security Council of U.N.O. was in no position to achieve 
a} Outstanding success, but it has firmly refused to take the easy 
but fatal course of removing the question from its agenda. The 
course of events is worth noting in some detail in view of the im- 


? 


portance of the bearing which precedents established today will have 
on the future of the Security Council—or for that matter of the 
General Assembly. The Secretary-General, Mr. Lie, taking rather 
an expansive view of his functions, put forward the view that, since 
Russia and Persia (the latter for reasons not difficult to surmise) 
had both asked that the Council should drop the matter, dropped it 
must be. This legal point being referred to a committee of experts, 
the experts decided by eight votes to three that the question could 
quite properly remain on the agenda. The matter was accordingly 
discussed. by the Council on Tuesday, when M. Gromyko, the 
Soviet delegate, once more demanded that it be dropped. From 
that proposition there was almost universal dissent, and when the 
French representative, pursuing a conciliatory middle course, pro- 
posed that the whole thing be shelved till the meeting of the General 
Assembly in September, his motion was defeated by another vote 
of eight to three ; the minority in the second case, and presumably 
in the first, consisted of Russia, Poland and France. As a conse- 
quence, the Council’s previous decision, to keep the Persian question 
on its agenda till May 6th, the date by which Russia has under- 
taken to withdraw her troops, stands, as it should stand. M. 
Gromyko felt it necessary to state that he would take part in no 
further discussion of the subject. It is quite possible that no further 
action will be required. Altogether the discussion went as satis- 
factorily as could be expected. The French proposal for U.N.O. 
action against the Franco regime in Spain has still to be considered. 


Prospects in Greece 


The Government in Greece having taken another turn, the Populists 
are in sole control of the administration. The Liberal and Central 
party representatives, M. Papandreou and M. Sophocles Venizelos in 
particular, have resigned and M. Tsaldaris has assumed the dual post 
of Premier and Foreign Minister. The Government rests on a 
majority of the votes cast at the recent election, and it will be remem- 
bered that the Allied Commission which “ observed” the elections 
has made it perfectly clear that they were well conducted and that 
the abstentions on the Left were not sufficient-to have affected the 
issue materially. That being so, it is at least conceivable that the new 
Government, if it has the good sense to follow moderate courses and 
eschew all vendettas against its political opponents, may be able te 
create in Greece that political stability which the country needs 
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beyond all things. The crux, of course, is the question of a plebiscite 
on the return of che King. That is not primarily the concern of anyone 
js this country except in so far as anything calculated to create dis- 
order, and so necessitate the continued presence of British troops in 
Greece, is a proper cause of concern to it. But Greece is as much 
entitled to have a king, and a particular king, if it wants one as Great 
Britain is, and it is at least arguable that to postpone the plebiscite 
till Greece has settled down would be the one certain way to prevent 
it from settling down at all. Till the plebiscite is taken political 
propaganda and intrigue is bound to be rampant. There is a great 
deal to be said for an early decision one way or the other. 


The Fate of the Southern Tyrol 


In his important article on another page on the Italian Treaty 
Mr. Anthony Nutting puts the case for the retention of the Southern 
Tyrol by Italy. Such a case can be made ; otherwise so well-informed 
a writer as Mr. Nutting would not make it. But it is permissible to 
hold that a much stronger case exists for the return of this unfor- 
tunate territory to Italy. The fate of the territory ought never to 
have been settled, as it was in 1919, on purely strategic grounds, and 
it ought not to be discussed now in terms of rewards and penalties. 
That the territory was originally pure Austrian, and that it was 


forcibly but unsuccessfully Italianised, no one can question. Neither 
are the general wishes of its inhabitants today in doubt. Nothing 


could be more impressive than the description published last Tuesday 
bv the Innsbruck correspondent of The Times of the mass demon- 
stration in which Tyrolese from both north and south of the Austro- 
Italian frontier demanded the return of the Southern Tyrol to its 
motherland. The Southern Tyrol was wrongfully given to Italy 
when Italy was an ally of Britain and France ; there is small excuse 
for leaving her in possession after a war in which she opposed them. 


A Commonwealth Consultation 

The series of conferences between Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
which opened this week in London take on an added importance 
coming as they have immediately before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris. High on the list of subjects for discussion is 
the question of Imperial defence and the decisions reached in Paris 
eon the future of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, an 
area strategically vital to the whole Empire, are of significance to 
each Dominion. It is essential that, on this question as on others, 
Mr. Bevin should not be speaking for this country alone. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that it has been found impossible for ail 
the representatives of the Dominion Governments to synchronise 
their visits so as to be together for more than a few overlapping days. 
As Prime Ministers are increasingly burdened with responsibility 
it is becoming ever more necessary that some organ within the 
Empire should be created competent to discuss and concert matters 
of common policy The present system, under which regular con- 
ferences between Dominion representatives who have authority to 
speak for their country is an exception instead of a rule, is inadequate 
tc deal with a situation changing from day to day. Defence, Empire 
policy in Germany and Japan, atomic energy, U.N.O., emigration, 
international trade and food supplies, these and correlated problems 
are only some of the questions on which the Commonwealth must 
pursue a common policy. The present method of working through 
the High Commissioners and normal diplomatic channels is far 
too cumbersome, in spite of the immense developments in the means 
ef communication. If the present Conference can evolve some 
satisfactory method of future discussion and decision it will have 
justified its convocation by that alone, quite apart from the con- 
tribution it may make to a solution of immediate problerns. 


Food and Speeches 


A situation in which the arrangements for allocating the world’s 
food supplies became a positive impediment to the process of bringing 
succour to the starving would be quite literally tragic. The vagaries 
of nature have already made the position catastrophic. It would be 
too much if it were made worse by a conflict of good intentions 
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among men. Yet the recent exchanges between those countries which 
can still do something to help came near to that point. Once the 
mark was overstepped, when Mr. Hoover, who is touring the world as 
President Truman’s representative and who has so far given detailed 
advice to the United Kingdom, Canada, Latin America, Australia 
and Russia, drew from Australia the comment that his proposals went 
beyond the possible. Now, of Mr. Hoover’s good intentions there jg 
no doubt. But neither is there any doubt of the good intentions of 
Australia or any other country. The orderly process is plain enough. 
First, the whole factual picture should be kept up-to-date by q 
central authority—obviously the Combined Food Board comes nearest 
to meeting the bill, though it does not include Russia. Secondly, the 
advice given by that Board should be acted upon by the Governments 
concerned. And after that it would still be open to any country 
make such further sacrifices as it wished. Much can be done on 
these lines. Within the last week the United States has imposed a 
25 per cent. cut on the manufacture and use of flour ; Canada has 
offered to add a further 160,000 tons to her exports of grain ; Great 
Britain has diverted 200,000 tons of imports to needier areas, and the 
United States amd Canada together have agreed to replace that amount 
in the autumn. This is the real answer to the situation. It makes the 
bickering between the British and American authorities and the whole 
symposium of speeches from President Truman, Mr. Hoover and 
others appear a little beside the mark. 


Exports Still Expanding 


There is one bright spot in the economic picture of Britain, and 
that is exports. They have been going up continuously since Novem- 
ber, 1945, when they stood at £30,000,000. In March they were 
£67,000,000. This is very good progress indeed. So much so that 
the figures must be very narrowly examined for any elements of false 
hope they may contain. The initial uprush from the November 
was partly due to non-recurring factors, such as recovery from the 
dock strike, and it is now dying out. March exports were only slightly 
higher than those of February, when allowance is made for the fact 
that February is a short month. Nevertheless, if the rate of increase 
of about £2,000,000 a month can be maintained, exports in December 
should be running at over £80,000,000 a month. This will be com- 
fortably above the pre-war level of £39,000,000 at 1938 prices, or 
£74,000,000 at present export prices—which, incidentally, are still 
rising. Thus the first turn in the race will be reached. Then begins 
the gruelling uphill task of putting the monthly figure up to 75 per 
cent. above pre-war—say, to £130,000,000 a month at present prices. 
In view of recent progress, which must owe something to the out- 
standing organising ability of Sir Stafford Cripps at the Board of 
Trade, it is not too much to hope that the goal will be reached. But 
unless the productivity of British industry expands more rapidly than 
it is doing now, exports can only reach the required level at the 
expense of home consumption. Buoyant exports are only an un- 
mixed blessing so long as they are provided from a thoroughly efficient 
industry. The total picture has its shadows as well as its high lights. 


The Health Service Bill 


Parliament, reassembling on Tuesday after its short recess, will 
devote itself forthwith, for three days, to the second reading of the 
National Health Service Bill. The fate of the measure, with the 
Government’s vast majority behind it, can of course not be in doubt, 
but Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s introduction of the Bill may affect 
materially both his own reputation and the prospects of a relatively 
harmonious agreement. He has the opportunity of dispelling 4 
number of baseless assertions as to what the Bill does and does not 
involve, and an equally valuable opportunity of indicating that he 
is quite prepared to consider reasonable amendments which leave 
the basic principles of the measure untouched. Amendment in 
various respects is needed—particularly regarding the proposed 
treatment of the voluntary hospitals. For the rejection of the 
measure there is no case at all, and the Conservative Party, with the 
White Paper drawn up by a Conservative Minister of Health on 
record, seem singularly ill-advised in proposing it. 
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SOCIALISM AND STEEL 


ITH his unerring flair for the penetrating phrase Mr. 

Churchill asked of the Government’s statement on the 
fyture of the iron and steel industry whether it was business or 
politics If any connotation of responsibility, or even respecta- 
bility, remains in these words, then the proposal to introduce “a 
large measure of public ownership” into this field was neither. 
It js not good business to take a very large decision (and few 
decisions about the future of industry can be more far-reaching 
than this) without the fullest investigation into the efficiency of the 
existing arrangements and the relative merits of the alternatives. 
Nor is it good business to replace incentive to individual enter- 
prise by nothing better than an official declaration of doubt about 
fyture opportunities. It is not good politics to take decisions of 
this magnitude without giving facilities for full discussion both 
inside and outside Parliament. Nor 1s it good politics to trade 
so heavily on the continued goodwill of the electorate as to deny 
al opportunities for enlightenment. Government still rests on the 
consent of the governed, and the best kind of consent must be 
educated and convinced. The present decision carries little 
enlightenment and no conviction. These, no doubt, are hard 
words. No excuse is made for them. But since they are part of a 
general chorus of hard words it may be as well to ask, before going 
any further, whether anything whatever can be said for the 
nationalisation of steel. 

The Minister of Supply said, in effect, that this was too big 
and powerful an industry to be left out of any scheme of nationali- 
sition. It has also been said that before the war the steel industry 
operated a policy of restriction within a protective barrier provided 
by the State and that it must now accept public control in return 
for public assistance. In addition, it has been argued that the 
influence of the ups and downs of the basic industries on the 
course of the trade cycle is so great that a full employment policy 
is bound to be ineffective so long as they remain uncontrolled. All 
these arguments carry some weight. But all of them are dangerous 
to the survival of personal freedom. The argument that the sheer 
ize and importance of an industry marks it as ripe for nationali- 
ation is particularly perilous. If the case for nationalisation 1s 
not argued with strict reference to the industry itself but to its 
possible influence on others, practical argument is at an end and 
there is nothing left but the most airy economic speculation. Like- 
wise the tendency of producer goods industries to lead every boom 
and every slump is not a prima facie case for their public owner- 
ship. Control there may have to be, but it is likely to be more effec- 
ive and more flexible if it takes the form of general measures, such 
a the regulation of prices and wage levels, rather than an attempt 
0 run great industries in detail. The iron and steel industry is a 
vast complex whose details are difficult to grasp but whose central 
tendency is to severe fluctuations. It is one thing to recognise this 
fact, but it is another thing to control it. The industry’s own 
attempts at central direction have not been reassuring. In general 
they have aimed at, the avoidance of too much surplus capacity 
during depression periods. But this has inevitably meant a curbing 
of expansion which has given the British steel industry a name for 

tive practices supported by -protective duties and interna 
tonal price agreements. But if the organisation and policy of the 
Mdustry are wrong, then every possible alternative must be con- 
. To fump at once to the quaking ground of “a large measure 
lic ownership ” is an incredible over-simplification. 

: doubts there may be about the case for nationalisa 





rectry 





On ther 10ne whatever about the merits of the announcement 
i the Commons of the Government’s intentions. It was absolutely 
anc unequivocally bad. The bare minimum of information may be 


wei 


conceived of as the inclusion of iron and steel on a list of indus- 
tries to be nationalised. But Mr. Wilmot’s statement lowered the 
concept of a minimum. Some parts of the industry will be put 
under public ownership some day. No amount of questioning 
reveals which parts, and the closest study of the structure of the 
industry gives no help. Some steel concerns control a whole series 
of productive processes, from ore and coal mining to the selling of 
engineering products. These are the worst possible circumstances 
for partial nationalisation since it would involve cutting businesses‘ 
in two, leaving one part to national ownership and the rest to private 
firms. In fact, the Government must mutilate the whole industry 
in order to rationalise part of it. 

What is to be done about it? Nobody can afford to adopt a nega- 
tive critical attitude and leave one of the country’s greatest indus- 
tries to fall into confusion. Nor can the big battalions be allowed 
to fight it out. There is no doubt whatever that the steel industry 
could give a good account of itself in a stand-up fight with the 
Government. Unlike the coal industry it is not a mere mass of 
fragments and it has made but few concessions to public control. 
The Import Duties Advisory Committee had some supervisory 
functions before the war, and there has been an Iron and Steel 
control during the war, whose functions the new Control Board 
is intended to continue. But-it is notorious that the degree of 
autonomy allowed to the Iron and Steel Control within the govern- 
mental machine was a very large one. The fact is that the industry 
is well armed and organised for a merciless and exhausting battle. 
But the country cannot afford any such thing. There is immediate 
work to be done in overhauling and renewing the equipment of the 
industry and expanding its production as soon as possible in the 
interests of home consumption and the export trade. This work 
cannot wait. But what guarantee is there that it will be quickly 
done? 

So far as the discussion in the Commons went there is none. 
By a monumental act of perversity a single Control Board 
has been entrusted with the functions of midwife and undertaker. 
On the one hand it will bring the new system to birth by paying 
“ special attention, iii consultation with the industry, to facilitating 
the early execution of urgent development schemes.” On the other 
hand, it will usher the old system out by advising the Minister of 
Supply “on questions arising in the preparation of the scheme of 
nationalisation, including the definition of the sections of the in- 
dustry to be taken into public ownership.” It is useless to expect 
this Board to arbitrate the quarrels all along the line to which the 
Government's proposals, when they become known, will certainly 
give rise. At the same time an overworked Parliament cannot settle 
every detail of the change over in the four years of life that remain 
to it. It may be asked if the industry is too deeply involved on 
one side to settle the question, if the Control Board is in no 
position to settle it, and if Parliament is too busy to settle it, then 
how will it be done at all. How, indeed. It looks as if the Govern- 
ment has bitten off more than it, or anybody else, can chew 

That is perhaps the answer to the whole question and a very 
unhelpful and pessimistic answer it is. But what are the alterna- 
tives? Parliament may accept, though not without misgivings and 
discomfort, the part of political boa-constrictor. One by one the 
masses of legislation may be swallowed and their digestion left to 
time and sleep. But no such process is possible for industry. The 
steel industry is large, complex, active and, at the moment, due for 
a complete overhaul of its capital equipment. If it is to stay on its 
feet, all the time of every expert executive and technician must be 
devoted to the task. No such devotion can be relied upon in the 
face of the existing uncertainty. On the other hand, the Govern- 
eady with a parallel 
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the task. Without for one moment prejudging the question whether 
should be nationalised it can confidently be said that now is 
t the ume to do it. Some proof must be given that State owner- 
ship can do the job better than private enterprise. This means 
. each of which will take time. First the instalments of 
industry in par- 


© -wmieice » tabae tha nn ~+ Arar. 1] tundoe “nt 
ticular, must be taken to the point where practical judgement on 


steei 


t thine 
two tnings 


* nr SAR have _ srt the - ] 
nationalisation which have been accepted, the coal 


eir success is possible. Secondly, all information necessary for 
the full and orderly public discussion of steel nationalisation must 
be made available. The promised White Paper giving the Iron and 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FIRST met Maynard Keynes when we were freshmen at Cam- 
b ywethe J »] an the inte 


dge toge and—to leap the span of the intervening years— 
t was a deep disappointment that influenza prevented me from 
ining in doing honour to him when he received his honorary 


university last term; that occasion was made 
fact that Keynes’ father, formerly 
registrar of me university, was able to be present at the age of 93. 
In spite of the adequacy of ahe daily paper obituaries— 
and special mention must be made of the brilliant leading article in 
Monday’s Times—no one can quite know what Keynes was who did 
net know him personally. And even then he had so many sides 
that very few of his friends could know all of them. There was the 
unrivalled economist, literally unrivalled in his generation, the fault- 
less speaker, the brilliant writer, the art-lover, art-critic and purveyor 
of art for the people, the sparkling conversationalist, the intensely 
companionable human being. To me, at any rate, the true Keynes, 
or one aspect of him, was first revealed at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, though I had known him then for some seventeen years. 
He had always seemed to most of his Cambridge contemporaries, 
though perhaps not to his intimates, the example of the perfect brain 
affected only by the minimum of emotion. At Paris it was rather a 
ase of emotion only held in check by the stern discipline of the 
ntellect. Keynes cared terribly that the terms of peace were as 
they were, as he portrayed them later in his Economic Consequences 
and no one who was in contact with him then could 
foundly impressed by the force and sincerity of his 


torate from his 


doubly memorable by the aged 


many ot 


of the Peace, 
fail to be pr 


protest—which he emphasised by resigning from the British 
delegation. 
* * * 7 
Official functions usually savour of the formal, but there was 
something almost of a family circle atmosphere at the Foreign 
Secretary’s farewell dinner to the American Ambassador on Tues- 
day. That was due mainly to Mr. Bevin himself, who, from his 


intimation after the Royal toast, “ You can now smoke—your own 
were not actually that), to the 
end of the admirable, simple and intimate speech in which he pro- 
Winant’s health, equired on such 
His reminiscences of war-time companionship—* one 
Ambassador and I parted in Grosvenor 


varettes”” (the guests reduced to 


posed Mr struck precisely the note r 
an occasion 


night in the black-out the 


Square ; he walked into his flat and I walked into a lamp-post’ 

progressed by an agreeable transition into direct address: “ You, 
John .’ There were no unnecessary Misters. To the present 
Foreign Secretary his predecessor was Anthony Eden ; to Mr. Eden 
his successor was Ernie Bevin ; after all, they had sat far longer 
side by side than they have with the floor of the House between 
ther It was a very notable occasion, but a morning paper seemed 
a@ littl ginationatively perceptive in noting the “dramatic scene’ 


emotion,” proposed one 
British and American 
Even if it had, I 


when Mr. Bevin, “in a voice shaken witl 
solidarity of 
led to detect the - aver 


he closer 





t 
people. My dull ear 
1 


might have ribed the phenomenon to indigestion. 
. 7 7 * 
There is curious story current purporting to explain the 


itself 
obviously 


achon in 


decided, and stll more 


Government's otherwise inexplicable committing 
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Steel Federation’s Report is only the first of these. Anoth 

8 3. , OUEr Ong 
setting out the Government’s own plan is clearly required, And 
probably the verdict of an official assessing-body is required too, 





After that, if it is decided to go ahead, a Bill could be > drafted, and 
Parliament given a chance to exercise its proper runctiens at the 
proper time. But let us have no more vague proposals, hatched ijn 
secret and left on the nation’s doorstep to be cared for of by nobody 
in particular. So far politics and business have been two differen 

the same thing, then let it be proved 


If they are to become 
has some chance of being a change for the bette 


things. 


that the change 


disastrous, proposals for the partial—no least of all the 


ment itself, know how poate and how 


one, 


Gover. 


seems to wholesale~ 





nationalisation of the steel trade. According to this report, one of 
the largest trade unions, one closely though indirectly connecteg 
with the steel trade, was threatening to vote in favour of the Com. 


munist Party’s affiliation with the Labour Party, and consented jp 


cast its vote the other way only at the price of an immediate 
announcement by the Government on the nationalisation, This 
rumour may be well founded or not: I only know that it has 


reached me from three quite distinct and unrelated sources. All] 
state here is that the rumour is current. I hope convincing evidence 
of its authenticity or its baselessness will be forthcoming, 


* * * * 


By the decision of Wing-Commander Millington, M.P., to Tesign 
from Common Wealth and join Labour the House of Commons 
loses one of its fourteen parties and Common Wealth loses its only 
member of that House. The number fourteen, which I take from 
an official publication, may sound surprising. Actually 582 Members 
belong to two parties, and §6 to the other twelve. (If it is objected 
that 582 and 56 do not add up to 640, the explanation is that two 
seats were vacant when the list was compiled.) Of the fourteen, 
three contain—or contained till Wing-Commander Millington’s defec- 
tion—one member each, four contain two members each, and one 
contains three members. The two-party system, therefore, is not 
fatally impaired. Wing-Commander Millington, it may be added, 
is an able and respected member of the House, and Labour will 
gain substantially by his adhesion. Though his rank is as I have 
stated, the Speaker, in calling him for a question a week or so age 
addressed him inadvertently as “ Air-Commodore.” The Wing- 
Commander, with a quiet smile, said “ Thank you, Sir.” 


* * * * 


Some time in 1919 I askéd Edwin Montagu, who was then Secte- 
tary for India, whether there was any outstanding Indian capable of 
leading his country in its march towards independence. “ Yes,” he 
said at once, “ Srinivasa Sastri.” I had heard little or nothing of 
Sastri at that time, but I met him two years later, and then rs 
afterwards got to know him well enough to realise that with his 
death last week India lost a great and farsighted patriot. Sastri was 
a man of a beautiful spirit. As the successor of G. K. Gokhale in the 
presidency of the Servants of India, he accepted relative poverty 
where his brilliant gifts of oratory could have won him affluence as 
in advocate, and he accepted thankless missions like representation 
of India, first in South Africa and then in Malaya, as a conscientious 
fulfilment of duty—as, in short, a servant of India. But India had, 
ind has, little place for Liberals, and it was Sastri’s destiny to see 
many of his highest hopes for his country frustrated. 





7 cm * 


I feel the strongest sympathy with a recent letter in The Times 
from Mr. Grant Richards, who protests against the ostentatious 
luxury of the Golden Arrow train, and in particular against the 
provision of a cocktail-bar as an apparent necessity for a journey 
1 hour 40 minutes. Reversion to luxury of any kind at this time # 
repugnant to anyone who realises to what disastrous deprivauon ¢ 
necessaries half Europe is reduced. JANUS. 
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MAYNARD KEYNES 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 

T is difficult to write of Maynard Keynes without appearing 

guilty of obituary hyperbole. But, in sober truth, it may be 
asked whether the death of any man now living would mean a 
greatet loss to the world; whether there is any whose ideas have 
left a deeper imprint on our age ; whether any has displayed a genius 
at once so rich and so diverse. And if all three of these criteria of 
greatness are combined there are few indeed who can challenge com- 
parison. It is the first which is most likely to seem doubtful. There 
are those of course in great office who have greater immediate power 
over men’s action and public policy. But we must consider together 
Keynes’ creative ability, the opportunity of the position he held and 
the principal tasks now confronting the world. A statesman’s power 
is derived largely from a political authority which is transmissible to 
a successor or is subject to political vicissitudes. But Keynes’ office 
and influence were continuous through successive administrations ; 
and more than anyone of our time in Whitehall whose position has 
been exempt from political changes he himself made the policy which 
he administered. In recent years, too, he has contributed more than 
any other single person to the creation of the world institutions 
through which currency, external investment, reconstruction, inter- 
national trade will be controlled or affected, and the framework of 
general principles through which they will work. At the time of his 
death he was in a pivotal position to influence current policy both at 
home and throughout the world ; and he was at the summit of his 
unique intellectual powers and his prestige. It is hard to overstate 
what he might have done in the years immediately ahead of us. 

If, however, any estimate of the future is necessarily speculative, 
the record of what he has done and been is not similarly open to 
question. Keynes was beyond challenge the world’s leading 
economist, alike in his fame and in his demonstrable influence upon 
policy ; the most creative in developing and changing basic economic 
theory; the most constructive in applying the new economics to 
practical affairs ; the most brilliant in exposition and in advocacy ; 
and among the ablest, too, in actual administration and as a nego- 
tiator. Keynes was trained in, and long taught, the economics which 
both reflected and encouraged economic progress under the particular 
conditions of the nineteenth century. Under those conditions the 
laissez faire system, within a framework only of the gold standard, 
penalties against fraud and factory legislation, had a self-correctve 
faculty which, though less perfect than in the economists idealised 
presentation, seemed at least preferable to any practicable alternative. 
In our own time, and under changed conditions of industrial organi- 
sation and social legislation, its limitations have become increasingly 
obvious, and intolerable in their disastrous consequences, of which 
the most dramatic was the phenomenon of mass unemployment. 

In face of that, orthodox economic theory seemed to offer nothing 
but the fatalism of despair, preaching that every remedy would bring 


more new evils than it cured. Against this fatalism Keynes revolted. 
In relation to the gold standard, to the timing of public expenditure, 


) the control and guidance of all forms of investment, he worked 
his way to a coherent public policy which would combine collective 
direction with individual initiative and to a new economic theory 
which would be compatible with such a policy. His great book on 
the General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, pub- 
in 1936, was the end and the beginning of an economic era 
able, in what it represented and influenced, with Adam 
h’s Wealth of Nations. It was the apex of a pyramid of work 
extended over the fullest range of exposition and advocacy 
1omists, to statesmen and to the public, in book, in pamphlet, 
n the platform, in the Press, adjusted and applied to every current 
prob em His adhe- 
ind his influence grew, in this country, in the United States, 

ighout the The “New Deal” under Roosevelt 
‘employment ” policies here, so much of which appear 
as agreed between all parties, owe 
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Keynes combined qualities very seldom found in the same 
person. His sheer intellect was of the rarest kind, with precision, 
penetrating force, and the cutting edge of the finest razor ; and his 
mind seemed to function always at its best without friction or 
apparent effort. The most caustic commentator on his contem- 
poraries once said to me: “ But to Keynes’ brain I can cnly describe 
my attitude as abject.” He had at the same time a fertility and 
richness of imagination rarely found with a mind so precise and 
exact, and an inimitable impish wit. He was a master in the diverse 
spheres of mathematics, the humanities and all the arts; and he 
illumined each with what he brought from the others. He was 
among the most brilliant of English writer; ; and a creative patron 
of music, painting and the ballet. In each of these spheres, as in 
that of economics, he laid foundations on which much has been, and 
will be, built. He steered C.E.M.A. through the war. He gave a 
new impetus to the drama and the ballet in his theatre at Cam- 
bridge and his leadership to those who have reinstated Covent 
Garden. It is no accident that, if his intellectual home was at Cam- 
bridge, he married one of the greatest of Russian dancers. He was 
at once artist and‘ intellectual ; economist, administrator, statesman ; 
at home equally in Whitehall and the White House, in Cambridge, 
Covent Garden, Threadneedle Street and Bloomsbury. 

An advocatus diaboli pleading against the award to him of a 
supreme world “ O.M.” (our British award, needless to say, must soon 
have come inevitably) would have a difficult task. He might say 
perhaps that Keynes someumes pursued a little too far the iridescent 
bubble of a new idea for its intrinsic beauty ; that you sometimes 
felt you had to class Keynes’ doctrines by their year like a vintage 
wine ; and that he sometimes pressed a principle sound in itself 
(like his “ multiplier”) beyond what the facts would bear. But in 
retrospect, Over a quarter of a century, we can see the progress of a 
pioneering discoverer with no more than the minor deviations of 
route which are inevitable when new territory is being opened. It 
is true, too, that Keynes, moving among those of lesser calibre than 
his own, was not unconscious of the difference, and did not conceal 
his opinions of others’ folly. And he was no respecter of persons ; 
he was not among those to whom a Minister holding high office is 
surrounded by a halo which should give exemption from an equal 
judgement of personal quality. His wit was penetrating and often 
wounding ; and the very brilliance of his inimitable pen-portraits 
could immortalise and exaggerate the less admirable qualities of a 
victim. 

But he was generous as well as caustic; was capable of real 
respect, as well as affection, for intellectual inferiors with whom, or 
under whom, he worked. Nor will any understand Keynes who 
does not appreciate his rich humanity, and the depth of his capacity 
of emotion, which both gave an impelling force to his public 
crusades and infused all his personal relations. Even his caustic, and 
sometimes cynical, wit was, in some sense, a form of self-protection 
against an exceptionally sensitive temperament and the wounds of 
frustrated idealism 
consequences was the occasional impact of his very brilliance upon 
minds which failed to grasp the whole of what he was saving, and 
were unduly influenced by a single arresting phrase or passage. His 
famous description of Woodrow Wilson and the impossibility of 
“ debamboozling the old Presbyterian” did real harm at a critical 
stage of the relationship of America to Europe. But all in all the 
advocatus diaboli would most certainly 
defeat, amid aniversal acclamation, 

I have known Maynard Keynes for some thirty vears; been his 
disciple, colleague and friend through two wars and the years between 
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tion. In argument a disputant felt, as with Socrates, the 1g 
influence of a basilisk’s eye. His body and limbs seemed loosely 
strung on to his head, like subordinate appanages rather than equal 
members. His black and beady eyes, in his elongated face, reminded 
one sometimes of a very intelligent and dangerous spider. But his 
voice was melodious, penetrating, persuasive, a perfect medium for 
his beguiling eloquence as for his incisive wit And voice, presence 
and a manner of compelling courtesy combined give an effect of 
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irresistible charm which expressed the richness of his personality no 
less than his intellectual genius. 

In the early days of the war “ Janus” pointed out that four 
veterans of the first war’s civilian administration (who met weekly at 
the time in Keynes’ house to discuss what was to come)—Maynard 
Keynes, William Beveridge, Walter Layton and myself—were not 
for the moment being used. We were in fact all of us soon roped in, 
each to a job which was astonishingly similar to what we had had 
when we could draw upon the vigour of youth. Of the four Maynard 
Keynes was the only one already sorely stricken in health. His public 
work was the most exacting and the longest continued. It is a miracle 
of will, and of devotion to the public service, that he was able to bear 
the terrific burden that rested on him during these last six years ; 
to guide again, as he had done before, the external financial policy 
of the country; to construct again the new foundations of inter- 
national policy, financial and economic, for the years ahead. It is 
miraculous that he did so much. It is no wonder, but it is a tragedy 
for the world, that his work has now killed him. 


THE ITALIAN TREATY 


By ANTHONY NUTTING, M.P. 
HIS week the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R. and France are meeting to try to agree on the 
drafts of the Peace Treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland, and to iren out the difficulties which have so far 
rendered impossible any agreement on these questions among their 
deputies. Undoubtedly the most important of the five treaties is 
that with Italy. What are the main points at issue between the 
Allies, and how should they be settled in the best interests of 
world peace and security? Before proceeding to any detailed 
examination of these issues, it would be as well to remember three 
salient and basic considerations, which must be borne in mind in 
particular by the British Government. In the first place, Italy has, 
through the efforts of her partisan and other forces against the 
Germans, gone some way towards “working her passage home,” 
a long way further, in fact, than any of the other Axis satellites. 
Secondly, a peaceful and prosperous Italy can make a considerable 
contribution to recovery and reconstruction generally. And, thirdly, 
Italy holds a key position in that -area, so vitally important to the 
safety and well-being of the British Empire—the Mediterranean. 
None of this is to say that Italy should be given a soft peace. On the 
contrary, the Italian people must take the rap for the international 
crimes committed in their name by the late Duce and his henchmen. 
But the peace must be a reasonable and equitable settlement; it 
must take the credit as well as the debit side of Italy’s performances 
into account, and must accord with the general interest and not solely 
with the interest of one or more avaricious conquerors. 

What are the main points at issue between the Allies? They are 
the disposal of the Italian colonies ; Venezia-Giulia ; and the repara- 
tions question. Not only are the Russians pressing their claim to an 
exclusive “mandate” over Tripolitania, but they refuse to agree 
to the British Government’s suggestion that, in order to make pro- 
gress with the Treaty, a clause should be inserted simply stating 
that Italy renounces her sovereignty over the colonial territories. 
The Russians declare that renunciation and disposal cannot be dealt 
with separately. But clearly there can be no case for exclusive 
Russian rights to Tripolitania. The ultimate disposal of this and 
other Italian colonies must be decided in accordance with the 
trusteeship provisions of the United Nations Charter, and with 
whatever general settlement is arrived at on colonial questions at 
the next meeting of the U.N.O. Assembly in September. Meanwhile, 
there is every reason why the Treaty should not be held up by dis- 
agreement Over the question of disposal; we should adhere to 
our proposal to make it deal simply with the question of renunciation 

How will this affect the Italian people? Despite Mussolini’s efforts, 
the Italians been very empire-conscious, and 


indications are that they are reconciled to the inevitable loss of their 
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paramount concern to the Italian people is the question of Venezia. 
Giulia and Trieste, and the South Tyrol. Earlier, fears arose regard- 
ing possible French claims for frontier revision in the Val d’ Aosta 
area. But these have now subsided, the claims noi having been 
pressed. It is to be hoped, too, that the Allies are fairly near to 
agreement about the South Tyrol, the Russians being now apparently 
in accord with us in opposing Austria’s claim for the retum 
of that province. Clearly, Italy should be allowed to keep the South 
Tyrol, which with its hydro-electric power is of great importance 
to the future of Italian industry and of little or no use to Austria, 
from whom it is separated by high mountain ranges. In contrast to 
tthe case of Yugoslav claims, political considerations agree wish 
economics in the case of the South Tyrol. There may be litle 
to choose between the behaviour of Austria and that of Italy during 
the early part of the war; but after 1943 Italy did much more for 
the Allies than Austria, whose troops were among the stubbornest of 
our foes throughout the Italian campaign. Moreover, the friendly 
welcome accorded to the Allies by the Italian population in the 
north found no echo among the Austrians of the South Tyrol, whose 
first reactions were sullen and hostile. 

On the question of Trieste and Venezia-Giulia no Allied agree- 
ment has so far been reached. Here there is a good deal to be 
said for both sides. The Yugoslavs claim the whole of the Julian 
March (the hinterland of Trieste), together with the Istrian Peninsula, 
as cthnically Yugeslav. The Italians are prepared to agree to the 
Wilson Line, which rough bisects the Yugoslav claim, including 
the Istrian Peninsula, and gives Fiume to Yugoslavia while retaining 
Pola as Italian. As to Trieste itself, the Italians agree to the plan 
for internationalising the port, but strongly oppose Tito’s claim to 
make the town a free city within Yugoslav territory. Clearly such 
a problem must be solved by a compromise. But where should the 
line be drawn? There seems little hope of Tito, backed by Russia, 
agreeing to the Wilson Line, when his troops are already occupying 
a line further to the west. But even Yugoslav claims admit Italian 
ethnic predominance in most areas down the west coast of the 
Istrian Peninsula and in Trieste. The solution, therefore, will 
probably lie in bending the Wilson line back westwards at each 
end, thereby giving the majority of the hinterland of Trieste plus 
all but the west coast of the Istrian Peninsula to Yugoslavia. In 
return for thus having three-quarters of his claim met, Marshal Tito 
should agree to the city of Trieste remaining Italian, with the port 
under international administration. 

Then there is the reparations question. While we have agreed 
to the principle of reparations, we and the Americans contend 
that such is Italy’s economic plight if she paid $300,000,000 to 
Russia, Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania (as the Russians demand) 
she would simply have to receive more economic help from America 
and ourselves. This is undoubtedly true. While Italy had the un- 
expected windfall of recovering her factories in the north undamaged, 
there are no raw materials with which to produce goods. Indeed, it 
is sometimes said that the Americans are increasing their influence 
in Italy to the detriment of British prestige. But this is inevitable, 
for the U.S.A. is the only country to which Italy can look for 
financial credits and assistance in obtaining raw materials to get 
her industries going again. The Italian people are pulling them- 
selves together after the lethargy and defeatism of the immediate 
post-armistice period. They are now anxious to work and help in 
relieving the appalling economic position of Europe. Politically, the 
situation is much more stabilised than it has ever been since the 
overthrow of Mussolini. Dez Gasperi, the Prime Minister, and his 
Christian Democrats have gained considerably in influence of late, 
as have the Right-Wing Socialists under Saragat, whereas the Left- 
Wing Socialists, led, or perhaps misled, by Nenni, have lost way. 
The Communists have not so far recovered the great loss of fact 
which they suffered when their leader, Togliatti, made his first real 
blunder since his sudden appearance on the Italian political scene 
at the 1944 Bari Congress, by openly espousing the claims of Yugo- 
slavia respecting Venezia-~Giulia. Moreover, it is hoped that not 
only will the June elections corfirm these political gains and losses, 
but also that, since the institutional question is to be decided by 4 
referendum and not by a vote of the Consultative Assembly (1.c., by 
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a secret and not a public vote), the chances of the survival of a 
constitutional monarchy are fifty-fifty. 

But all this is largely dependent on the degree of economic help 
which the Western democracies can give to Italy and/or on the early 
conclusion of an equitable Peace Treaty. In the absence of much 
hope of great economic assistance, the question of the Treaty bulks 
large in Italian minds. A great and far-reaching responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Foreign Ministers at their conference. [It 
is for them to decide, by the terms which they agree to impose upon 
Italy, whether that country is to go forward with stability to take 
its proper place among the nations or to sink into unfathomed 
depths of anarchy and chaos. 


THE LAST OF THE LEAGUE 


By H. G. DANIELS 


O one who has followed the activities of the League of Nations 

at close quarters over a number of years could watch its 
passing without a certain emotion. All through its career it was 
destined to attract enmity, and it is possible that a true estimate 
of its services to mankind will be possible only after an interval 
of years. With the perorations of delegates from five continents 
ringing in one’s ears, one could look back to the days when the 
League was full of vigour and initiative. It brought new ideas 
into international life—the first conception of an international civil 
service, the pacific settlement of disputes, the co-ordination of 
national interest, joint action in difficult cases. With the setting-up 
of the League the human race started on an era of co-operation 
from which no country couid altogether hold aloof. In the final 
general discussion in the Assembly speaker after speaker made the 
point that the work thus begun was being pursued by the United 
Nations because it must continue if mankind is to escape annihila- 
tion. The framers of the Covenant and the Charter drew their 
inspiration from the same source ; they were likened by one speaker 
to workers in a research laboratory where the second and stronger 
team would carry a stage farther the experiments and discoveries of 
the first pioneers. It is certain that if the League had been allowed 
to die of neglect during the war it would have been infinitely more 
difficult to establish the United Nations its moral successor. 

It has become the fashion to extol the technical services of the 
League at the expense of its political activities, though the two are, 
like peace, one and indivisible. The League was not successful in 
preventing war because the nations forming part of it were not 
prepared to apply its principles. But its very existence tended to 
prevent strained situations from degenerating into armed conflict. 
Over a series of years it prevented neighbouring States—Poland 
and Lithuania, for example—from flying at one another’s throats ; 
it acted as a shock-absorber in Balkan rivalries ; it devised expedients, 
as in Asia Minor, or persuaded claimants to bring their case before 
the Permanent Court. Its delays were often the salvation of the 
cause of peace. But it was a different matter when the interests, 
sovereignty and national sentiments of a great armed power were 
involved. 

The decline of the League will probably be found to date from 
its failure to intervene against the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 
That showed the way to the ambitious and made the way of 
aggressors easy. They could deduce from the League’s action and 
lack of action that they had nothing to fear. Yet the League had 
the powers if its members would only apply them. M. Paul- 
Boncour, whose frank analysis of the causes of failure was one of 
the outstanding events of the final Assembly, referred to the only 
attempt to apply economic sanctions as “ sufficient to irritate Italy 
and not enough to save Abyssinia.” The Covenant even now reads 
like a strong series of safeguards against war; it was the nations 
who failed it, Governments who abandoned the principles to which 
they had subscribed and coerced their fellow-members by constant 
threats “to leave the League.” 

In the gathering at Geneva to wind up its affairs there were some 
men who had taken part in founding it in 1920. To the very end 
they showed the pride they took in blazing the trail. It is the fate 
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of pioneers to sow that others may reap and to be derided in the 
process. This time the pioneers had a great deal to show for their 
efforts. They were passing on to U.N.O. something more than 
bricks and mortar, glass and marble and the stately park that sur- 
rounds the palace of the League on the slope above Lake Leman, 
Twenty-five years’ experience cannot go for nothing. The successors 
of the League will have the advantage of that long apprenticeship 
in trial and error which goes to the making of all great institutions. 
It takes all of a quarter of a century to produce the skill, devotion 
and traditions of a secretariat. The experience the League gained 
in restoring the financial and monetary situation of the countries 
devastated by the first world war—Austria, Hungary, the Balkans, 
the Baltics—will be at the disposal of U.N.O., which will need it 
all. The groundwork of statistical records and deductions from 
them has been laid for U.N.O. to carry on with, and new fields of 
study have been opened up even during the war. The specialised 
branches of the League disappear only to rise again under a new 
name and with the hope of stronger support—the Permanent Court, 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, the I.L.O., the Economic, 
Social, Health and Opium sections, the Refugee and Nansen offices, 
all with a strong corpus of practice and precedent that will prove 
invaluable to their successors. How much U.N.O. appreciates this 
was shown at Geneva by the meticulous care taken that the carry- 
over should leave no gaps of time or material in the work in 
progress, 

It was inevitable that there should be much discussion as to why 
U.N.O., in taking over the palace of the League (architecturally so 
carefully planned for the work it had to do), should seek to build 
a new home so far from the real epicentre of the affairs with which 
it will have to deal. The rejection of Geneva turned on a single 
vote, and that at a time when the differences between Switzerland 
and the U.S.S.R., which lay at the root of the trouble, were about 
to be composed. The current belief, shared in the highest quarters, 
is that U.N.O. will find itself compelled to set up regional centres 
in South America, in Europe, in Asia, and that for the European 
organisation the League building alone comes into consideration, 
if only because there is no possible means of building any other. 
It was also common opinion (strictly unofficially, of course) that, in 
view of the inevitable influence of local opinion on international 
deliberations, New York was a profound mistake. The belief was 
widely held that U.N.O. would in time gravitate back to Geneva, 
and that it would be the Security Council that would lead the way. 

At the same time, the prospects of U.N.O. were bound to be 
canvassed by those who were engaged in handing on the torch to 
their successors. Professor Bailey, the Australian delegate who made 
one of the outstanding speeches of the Assembly, refused to look 
upon the League and U.N.O. as separate entities. “What we are 
doing this week in Geneva,” he said, “is just one phase in changing 
the constitution of an international community. The underlying 
process is in reality continuous and constructive. The problem 
remains essentially the same.” The Charter is a new version of 
the Covenant, stronger in the sense that it gives greater powers to 
the nations for preventing disputes and resisting aggression. It 
takes account to a far lesser degree of the aspirations of peoples to 
be masters of their fate and captains of their soul. There was at the 
Geneva meeting a manifest tendency to peer into the future and 
try to discern the pattern of the new world order. One could not 
help noticing a disconcerting vagueness and obscurity in the prospect, 
and the obvious doubts and fears of the delegates representing the 
smaller States, confronted as they are with the tendency in U.N.O. 
towards a hierarchy of powers. Whatever the cause, it was painfully 
plain that there was not the faith in U.N.O. which the League never 
lost from the day when it began to be built up on the enthusiasm 
of the pioneers. There seemed less confidence today that the Charter 
would succeed than there was in 1919 that the Covenant would 
succeed. The same question remains to be answered: Have the 
nations who form U.N.O. the will to use their power to support the 
principles and procedures of the Charter? The most perfect phrases 
will be useless if the States pledged to them fail to apply them. 
The test may come sooner than we think. 

One other thing was clear at Geneva, and it was perhaps the 
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most hopeful sign. It was the manifest determination of all the 
nations present at the demise of the League to transfer to U.N.O. 
all the loyalty they had for it. The ideas that brought the nations 
together remain, and the spirit that inspired the Covenant is stronger 
than ever in the Charter. It was for this reason that the delegates 
took up as a cry of hope the slogan that Lord Cecil flung forth 
at the end of his farewell address: “The League is dead. Long 
live the United Nations! ” 


CALGARY AND QUEBEC 
By MRS. WALTER ELLIOT 

WENT almost straight to the West. I landed in Halifax, spent 

a week on the way in Ottawa and Toronto, and then moved on 
to Winnipeg—the gateway to the prairies, the most Canadian of 
Canadian cities, the start of the new country. Winnipeg is one of the 
most independent-minded of cities. The Winnipeg Free Press and 
The Winnipeg Tribune are, for instance, probably two of the best 
papers in North America. They are both, by the way, published in 
the evening. I inquired why there was no morning paper. I was 
told that The Free Press and The Tribune are so good that no one 
will buy a morning paper. This is no doubt true, but seemed to me 
to leave part of the question unanswered. However, the spirit of 
Mr. Dafoe, the great editor of The Winnipeg Free Press, still broods 
around, and Mr. George Ferguson has put on his mantle with ease 
and skill. The Free Press is still The Free Press. Like The Man- 
chester Guardian, it still keeps its reputation. 

Here begin the Prairies—miles and miles of Manitoba ; miles and 
miles of Saskatchewan. Vast flat country with horizons that look a 
hundred miles away. They were covered with snow when I was 
there. In Regina snow is looked on as worth a million dollars a fall. 
Right beyond Saskatchewan lies Alberta. Still vast prairie plains— 
fiat, flat, completely flat—punctuated by great wooden towers, the 
rows of grain elevators along the railway stations. Castles of grain, 
the bases of the fight against famine. Every day I read in the papers 
of the struggles of the world’s politicians to find food for the world’s 
populations. Out in the prairie lands of Canada I could see and 
touch the great stores of grain, and hear the clanking of the freight 
cars as the endless railway trains chugged their way back to the East 
and the waiting grain ports. In 1946 it is hard to imagine the world 
of 1932 when grain was not wanted and the prairies were sunk in 
depression and drought. But that memory is still vivid in the minds 
of the grain-growers. It has to be reckoned with even today. 

Calgary, Alberta, is still the pioneer city of the West. Once a year 
the cowboys come down from the ranches and the Rockies, and ride 
in the great “stampede.” Broncho-busting, ten-gallon hats, steer- 
riding—all the paraphernalia of the Wild West movies come to life. 
But is it only once a year? I had a feeling that in Calgary that current 
still runs all the year round, in spite of the magnificence of the Palliser 
Hotel, of the Hudson Bay Company’s Store, of the great Imperial Oil 
Company’s pipes and tanks. In fact, in spite of man’s remarkable 
echievement in creating this magnificent modern city in 60 years, 
there is still the feeling of the pioneers. The “ West” is everywhere. 
I shouldn’t have been in the least surprised to see cowboys riding 
down the streets any time. 

Here, late one evening, I met a real “ old-timer.” He had come, 
long ago, sixty years ago, from the borders of Scotland, from my own 
village curiously enough—a Turnbull of Rulewater—from one of the 
farming families who live in that valley today. I sat and had a cup 
of tea with him, and he told me how he had left Scotland in 1885. 
He landed in Pennsylvania, and worked his way across the States. 
There was no railway through Canada. He reached Calgary when 
there was nothing but a post office and a few log shacks on the great 





plain. It was the year the railway came, but the bridges had not been 
built. He put down ten dollars, and they gave him 160 acres. He 
built himself a log cabin and started to ranch. The Indians passed 


by him on the trail once a year. Bear’s Paw, the chief, was a friendly 


man. He sent his two sons, Moses and David, to bring greetings to 
the Scotsman pioneering i new land, and to smoke a pipe of peace 
He lived all alone. In the summer he got some help to cut prairie 
He never broke any land. His tle multiplied. He bought 
nother rancher and ranched Brag Creek. He rounded up his 
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cattle once a year in the autumn, and drove them down to 


; ; Cal 
to be sold, fording the rivers. On one occasion he and some fine 


set out on the gold rush to the North. They took a Waggon ang 


drove down north, crossing the rivers when the ice Was jug 
breaking. They got to a point where the waggon could 20 no 
further. They cut down trees and sawed out planks and built a 
canoe. Some of them went on north by the river. Turnbull came 
back with the team. He had a terrible journey home. This 
was the first time any wheeled vehicle had gone over this country 
The old man sat and talked of these adventures as though it wa 
yesterday. In his lifetime he had seen Calgary grow from a few 
log huts to a great modern city. Here is the West—the whole of 
its history in the lifetime of one old man. 

Canada is the straddle between its-East and its West—a straddle 
in space but also a straddle in time. Montreal is a city of two 
nations. It has a cosmopolitan.certainty which compares with New 
York, Paris, Rome or London. It dates back to 1600. Older still 
are the steep narrow streets of Quebec city. On the cliffs above the 
St. Lawrence is France—where there has never been the French 
Revolution. The Grande Allée is eighteenth-century, or js jt 
earlier? In and out of narrow streets with convents and monas- 
teries, monks and nuns walk in their habits with an assurance yp- 
changed since the days of Cardinal Richelieu. Here is French 
civilisation coming straight down from le Roi Soleil. It has known 
no Napoleon, no 1848, it has not had its land devastated in 1870, in 
1914, in 1940. Here is history, a tapestry being woven on a loom 
almost undisturbed for 400 years. 

Laval University was founded in 1663. It is based on the 
Classics. It is based on the Law. Here is a university where the 
King’s representative is also the Cardinal Archbishop. French is 
its mother tongue, indeed its only official tongue. My particular 
ploy was with the Faculté des Sciences Sociales. This is a modem 
development, started in 1932 only, but already with a team of skilled 
clerics. Father Lesvesques and Father Poulin, trained in Lille and 
in Washington, bring to the university the learning of both the old 
and the new worlds. Here within the ancient walls of Laval 
University workers are being trained for the new sociology of our 
times. They are being trained, for instance, for a family case-work 
agency, which deals specially with the problems of the returned 
soldier. A new study of the problem of housing in Old Quebec city 
has been made by the students in the social-service class as part of 
their studies. I had the opportunity of lecturing to a class of 
students in social work on some of our club work among adolescent 
boys and girls in Great Britain. The leaders, who in this case are 
the teaching orders, and the students were all deeply interested, 
and asked that someone should come out and give a course of 
lectures on this. 

Here in French Canada all the youth work is, of course, done 
within the Catholic Church. I visited the “ Jociste” movement, 
which includes the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, the Jeunesse 
Agricole Catholique, the Jeunesse Etudiante Catholique and many 
more sections. These organisations are. growing. Their leaders 
were most anxious to hear everything about our youth service 
What specially interested them was the fact of the fifteen indiv- 
dual organisations, each with its individuality and its traditions, co- 
operating with each other and with the State in the recreation and 
education of our boys and girls. All this, both in French-speaking 
and in English-speaking Canada, was the purpose of my visit—to 
meet people with common interests and to learn, as well as to tell, 
of the work being done by and with young people on both sides ot 
the Atlantic. 

French Canada in this, as in everything, retains its individuality 
Ic is old France. I didn’t feel entirely strange. Do we not in Scot- 
land boast a traditional kinship with old France? Burt this is 1946 
Calgary and Quebec are both Canadian cities. One has been made 
in the lifetime of living men; the other in four centuries. Over 
indefatigable Mr. Mackenzie King has been 
There are many remarkable things about 


both the elected 


Premier for 25 years 
Canada and many great achievements. To join these so-different 
elements is the greatest yet. To hold them and fuse them w.i of 


the greatest of all. 
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A NEW READING PUBLIC 


By GRAHAM WATSON 


OOKSHOPS thronged with buyers have now become a common 

B sight. The demand for books has never been so great. Has 
the war been responsible for the creation of a new book-buying 
public, and, if so, what type of book is it buying? Before it is 
possible to answer these questions it is necessary to examine some- 
thing of the recent background of the book-trade. For four years 
the book trade has been experiencing great prosperity. Having over- 
come to a lesser or greater degree the set-backs of the early days of 
the war caused by the blitz (which destroyed millions of books), the 
rationing of paper and conscription (which together curtailed pro- 
duction), and the partial evacuation of the cities (which largely 
altered the existing channels of distribution), the trade then became 
faced with the equally difficult but more attractive problems of 
endeavouring to match a quite inadequate supply to an ever-increas- 
ing demand. No solution has yet been found. Nor can one be 
found so long as paper-rationing continues and orders for the export 
trade have priority and printers are hamstrung through lack of 
trained personnel. But the gap between supply and demand is 
slowly narrowing. Increase in paper allocation will shortly put 
publishers in the position of having 75 per cent. of their pre-war 
requirements ; labour is beginning to find its way back from the 
Forces, and a return to more normal conditions of life is having 
its effect in the bookshops. With counter-attractions appearing in 
the other shops, the reading public is becoming more selective in 
its choice of books. Booksellers are already beginning to keep an 
eve on their slowly filling shelves of dead stock, books which were 
bought in the days when almost anything between a jacket could 
be sold, and are becoming more particular about what they order 
from the publishers’ lists. There is still no diminution in the 
number of books sold, but the signs are clear that there is a return to 
discrimination in buying. 

This is no bad thing. During the war the trade attracted a large 
number of new publishers who saw the chance of quick prosperity 
and who were assisted by a Government who allocated to them a 
proportion of the precious available paper supply. The result was 
obvious. While classics, educational books and works of reference, 
badly needed to replace damaged or exhausted stocks, remained 
out of print, the market became flooded with sensational fiction of 
dubious character, children’s books of poor value and reprints 
of books out of copyright and therefore carrying no royalty obliga- 
tions to the author. While it is almost impossible to buy a 
dictionary, while Dent’s Everyman Library is virtually unobtainable, 
the bookstalls in the Charing Cross Road region are still heavy with 
their pernicious and pornographic stock. 

On the other hand, there are evident signs that the genuine read- 
ing public is a serious-minded public. Shakespeare was the most 
asked-for author during the war in one London bookshop, and any 
second-hand classic which makes an appearance on its shelves is 
bought within a few hours. Fiction and biographies take a very 
poor second place to reference, technical and educational works. 
For these the demand is, if anything, increasing, partly no doubt 
because they are being bought by demobilised Servicemen who hope 
thus to tidy and replant the wilderness that six years in uniform 
have produced in their minds. 

There seems, indeed, to be no doubt that the last few years have 
seen the emergence of a new reading public. Partly this has been 
due to the cumulative effect on new generation of better 
education tending to ever greater literacy. ‘This development was 
noticeable even before the war, and was demonstrated, for instance, 
by the very widespread sales of the Pelican Books, serious sister of 
the popular Penguins. But the trend has been enormously accele- 
rated as a result of the war when long evenings at home with no 
counter-amusements, except the wireless, drove people to read who 
had never read before. This, of course, is even truer of the 
Services, who, with plenty of time on their hands, watched eagerly 
for any fresh addition to the unit library. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the long-term effect that the various schemes, some Govern- 
ent-sponsored, for providing books for the Forces, will have in the 


each 
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creation of a permanent new book-buying public. It is reason- 
able to assume, therefore, that the present turnover of the 
trade, which has doubled itself in four years from its pre-war 
figure of £10 million per annum, will not again fall much below 
£15 million. This represents a very appreciable increase if it is, 
in fact, maintained. Out of these totals, £3} million used to be 
found from the export market as compared with £5 million today, 
and it is hoped that this latter figure will soon be increased to 
£8 million. The increased allocation of paper has been granted 
specifically to increase exports, and many of the reprints of well- 
known titles are, in fact, being sent abroad instead of finding their 
way to the home market. If, however, Britain is not to relinquish 
for ever her overseas markets to American competition, this is 
necessary and inevitable. The Americans, with no paper-rationing, 
are in a very favourable position to exploit the present overseas 
hunger for English books. 

There are, therefore, reasons for optimism about the futur: of 
the book trade. There are also pitfalls. For years to come there is 
likely to be a considerable shortage of standard reprints. Publishers 
who have been unable to find the paver for the works of their current 
writers have been able to spare only a fraction of their quota for 
reprints. Many of them have lost through bombing large stocks of 
slow-selling standard works for which in many cases the type had 
already been broken up, making the problems of reprinting doubly 
difficult. When the firm of wholesalers, Simpkin Marshall, was 
blitzed, its entire stock of six million books was -destroyed over- 
night. This experience was shared by many firms, and the cumula- 
tive losses will take years to replace. Even if paper became available 
on demand—and there are no signs of this happening in the imme- 
diate future—there would still be a bottleneck in the ancillary trades 
of printing and binding. 

Actually the unrestricted supply of paper is not altogether viewed 
with favour by some in the trade. They recall the days before the 
war when the output of new books soared year by year, but the 
turnover throughout the trade was almost constant. The effect of 
this, of course, was that the average sale of each book was less, and 
this reduced the gross profit on each book. To try and replace this 
lost profit more books were published, and so the vicious circle 
went on. This naturally affected the bookseller, who had to spread 
his available capital over buying a much larger range of books, which 
in turn increased the risk of dead stock, and dead stock further 
restricted his purchasing power. ‘This also had a restrictive effect 
on sales. Instead of his being able to display widely and create sales 
for a small number of books, his efforts were dispersed over a large 
number. And so both publisher and bookseller got caught up in 
an ever-tightening spiral of increased production reducing gross 
profits. It is possible that with the return of normal paper-supplies 
and unrestricted competition this situation may be repeated. In any 
event, booksellers are beginning to see the red light and are buying 
more cautiously. 

But for all that, the trade faces the future with confidence. 
Although the days of unhealthy prosperity are ending, they have 
had the effect of financially improving the position of publisher and 
bookseller alike—and after the black years preceding the war this 
was necessary. For a healthy book trade can provide the ever- 
increasing circle of readers with a greatly improved service to that 
customary before the war. Financial stability will enable publishers 
to issue books of real value more cheaply and with less concern 
for their immediate financial return. Booksellers will be able to 
keep in stock a larger and more catholic range of books. And the 
buyer will find himself once more in the position of buying accord- 
ing to his choice and not according to local availability. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RECEIVED today a letter from a young German friend of 

mine from whom I had not heard for several years. I first 
met him in 1938 when he was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford and when 
a brilliant future of success and usefulness appeared to be opening 
before him. Handsome, intelligent and energetic, he was universally 
liked and respected by his contemporaries, and seemed to all who 
met him to be a living justification of Cecil Rhodes’ imaginative 
vision and practical good sense. Yet the cloud which had risen 
in his boyhood spread suddenly across his native sky ; all the sun- 
shine which should have been his was blotted suddenly ; and his 
adolescent world became dark and menacing and cold. He found 
himself faced with an appalling personal alternative. On the one 
hand he might return to his own country and either lose his soul 
by subscribing to the Nazi system, or else lose his liberty, and 
perhaps his life, by opposing it. On the other hand, he might 
sunder all links which connected him with a country which had 
betrayed or violated every principle of civilised humanity and find 
in exile some hope of maintaining his individual standards and 
self-respect. He adopted the second alternative. He emigrated 
to the United States, obtained an appointment at one of their 
older universities, and devoted himself to teaching and research. 
He worked in close collaboration with Dr. Briining, he obtained his 
Ph.D. and for a space of time he was able to persuade himself that 
his decision had been justified and that he had been able to pre- 
serve, in company with a few of his fellow exiles, the ancient 
traditions of German scholarship and liberalism which in his native 
country were being either obliterated or turned to evil ends. Then 
came the French disaster, the ordeal of Dunkirk and the bombard- 
ments of English towns. He ceased writing to his English friends. 
“ Trivialities,” he now tells me, “in the face of such overwhelming 
disaster, seemed to me something obscene. Hence my complete 
silence.” 

* * - * 

When Pearl Harbour came he was obliged to resign his post at 
the university. He worked as a farm-hand in Wisconsin, as a cow- 
boy in Colorado, as a teacher of German in Chicago, until he 
finally obtained employment as a journalist. He was offered a 
chance to enlist in the United States armies, but he refused to take 
up arms against his own country. The American authorities treated 
him with generosity ; the American public were, as always, kind 
and sympathetic. “Yet the mental agony,” he writes to me, “ was 
great. Every day brought the news of another city laid waste, of 
more human sacrifice. And the gloating of the Press wasy 
nauseating.” Inevitably in such circumstances his old doubts! 
returned to him. The existence which he led, his utter isolation, 
appeared to him pitifully unheroic. He feels today that he has missed 
what has been, for good or ill, the central experience of his genera- 
tion. He feels, as any decent man would feel, a “ lingering regret” 
that he had not remained “ with my own people, and fought with 
them, regardless of ideologies.” “Yet my mistake,” he writes, 
“was perhaps pardonable. I believed sincerely in the assurance 
once so freely given that there would never again be another 
Versailles. I even believed in the Atlantic Charter.” Having 
sacrificed his patriotism to his faith in the liberalism of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, he new feels inevitably that he has missed two 
worlds. His mother in Munich had been thrown into a concen- 
tration camp for assisting Jewish refugees. She is now living in a 
cellar in Munich. “She was brave and steadfast until now,” he 
writes, “but her latest letters show increasing disillusionment and 
despair.” 

* * * 7 

Through all these wretched and profitless years there remained 
to him one dream of future action and of future self-justification. 
“My plan throughout the war,” he writes, “was to return to 
Germany as soon as feasible after the fall of the Nazis. All I 
have done in the lgst ten years has meaning only as the prepara- 
tion for the job of moral, economic and political reconstruction 


which only the Germans themselves can do.” But now even this 
hope of a valuable function, this ultimate exercise of duty, is clouded 
by the heavy mists of doubt. Is it not an illusion to imagine that 
a German, however devoted, who has been trained in the humanistic 
values of the Western World, could ever perform any useful function 
in the shattered, soul-shattered, Germany of to-day? Is it not futile 
to waste his manhood. as he wasted his youth, upon faiths and 


‘hopes which bear but slight relation to the hard facts of modem 


materialism? Is there in fact any prospect of re-establishing q 
community of thought or ideals between the nations of Europe? 
Or would it not be better to abandon all such dreams, to retire once 
again to some ivory tower, and to seek in scholarship those Oppor- 
tunities for self-expression which a cruel destiny has denied? Ap 
awful loneliness seems to have descended upon him. His German 
friends have either been killed in battle or murdered by their Nazi 
oppressors ; his English friends, if they survive, seem sundered from 
him by the dreadful gulf of war. How bitter for him to look back 
upon those carefree Oxford days, when the present appeared as an 
adventure every day renewed, and when the future shone as 3 
sunlit plain of opportunity in which intelligence, energy and 
integrity would find their widest scope! How grim for him, when 
he is alone with his own dark ruins, to recall the gaiety, the seeming 
rightness, the effortless comradeship of his undergraduate days! 
There must be times when his Rhodes scholarship—of which he 
was so glad and proud—must seem to him a disguised misfortune 
which blurred the pattern of his days. 
* . + * 

What can one reply to a man who has endured such monl 
agony and who is now faced with a predicament the issue of which 
will affect his whole future life? It is not possible for me to comfort 
myself with the belief that every German wherever situated and 
however placed is responsible for Buchenwald and Auschwitz. | 
cannot satisfy my misgivings by contending that the atrocities which 
were committed by the Nazis impose some almost mystic expiation 
upon every member of the German race. I am aware—and in his 
letter my friend reminds me of the fact—that it is easy for us 
Englishmen to answer such riddles in self-complacent, or even in 
self-righteous, terms. For us, who have never been faced with 
such fateful personal alternatives, it is all too easy to reply that the 
path of duty is the only path to follow, and that one’s own conscience 
is the only certain guide. I know that there are many good 
Germans ; and this man was one of the best Germans that I have 
ever known. How can I reply to such a man that he was wrong in 
1938 in emigrating to America, that he should have returned t 
Germany and fought the Nazis with all his might? Do I honestly 
believe that a man even of his value could have accomplished any- 
thing or that six years at Dachau would, if he survived them, have 
left him unshattered in body and in soul? Can I even assure him 
that even if today he returned to Germany he would be able to re 
educate his countrymen and to work for the reconstruction of his 
country upon sound social-democratic lines? How dare I, sitting 
here among the primroses and the daffodils, give such facile, 
irresponsible advice? Could he come here to England and observe 
the active anxious seriousness which is ours, he might recover some at 
least of the illusions which have been broken. He might feel that his 
old Oxford dreams are unattainable ; he would not feel that the? 
had been abandoned. 

* * * * 

It is salutary for us to be forced, by such messages from across 
the Atlantic, to step aside for a moment from our own anxieti¢s 
and preoccupations. Our own problems, political, social and 
ecnomic, are appalling problems; but they do not entail deep 
spiritual problems as well. And although, as Wilde remarked, 
“ Advice is always dangerous, but good advice is fatal,” we can at 
least feel, and even think, humanely ; and not adopt towards those 
Germans who undeservedly have suffered more than we have a 
attitude either of angry or complacent righteousness. 
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At the New Gallery and the Tivoliic— The Ziegfeld 


« Gilda.” ~vdeaedl? 
At the Empire. ‘** Land of Promise.’’ At the Academy. 


Follies.”’ 
SOMETIMES it seems as if a considerable part of the film industry 
is in perpetual pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp which once took solid 
form in the film called Casablanca. Ever since Humphrey Bogart 
and Ingrid Bergman played out their anti-Fascist romance in the 
night-clubs of North Africa, with Mr. Dooley Wilson crooning “ As 
Time Goes By,” and Mr. Claude Rains and Mr. Sydney Greenstreet 
competing in suave ruthlessness, countless attempts have been made 
to trap the elusive spirit once more in a film tin. The trick of it 
has been sought in repeating the original film’s casting, in imitating 
its exotic setting, its political references, and its nostalgic lyrics. 
“Successor to Casablanca!” the hoardings regularly proclaimed. 
And the cash registers have rung hollowly in answer. 

Now comes Gilda. Gilda is indirect and ingenious in its approach 
to the same lucrative end as Casablanca, and this very subtlety may 
bring success where so many attempts by direct assault have failed. 
The resemblance between the two films is not at first obvious. The 
publicity for Gilda suggests that here is simply a glamorous vehicle 
for Miss Rita Hayworth. Yet notice that the setting is a Buenos 
Aires night-club with gaming rooms attached ; there are a couple 
of Nazi agents upset by a tungsten monopoly, and intervals are 
provided for cabaret singing. And the film most neatly rings the 
changes on sentiment and bloodshed. Do not, however, expect the 
characterisation of a remarkable woman. In spite of the hoardings, 
“There Never Was a Woman Like Gilda” is an affront to a score 
of hard-working scenafio-writers each of whom in his time achieved 
a heroine of like character, if not of equal physique. On the other 
hand, the plot does get into difficulties which require the presence 
of a hero so unusual that his actions are frequently explicable only 
on near-pathological grounds. Indeed, only by appearing to justify 
the hero’s sadistic treatment of heroine are the film’s makers able to 
convince us that Miss Hayworth is as wicked (in the opening reels) 
as the posters have promised. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about this whole colourful production lies in Mr. Glenn Ford’s 
approximation to a piece of genuine characterisation in circumstances 
so improbable. He, more than anyone, gives the film a tense, vibrant 
quality which overcomes the imperfections of plot. In his direction 
Mr. Charles Vidor is often over-anxious to thrust his protagonists 
into sinister shadow, but for most of the footage he succeeds in 
conveying the impression that he has something a little out of the 
ordinary to say—and perhaps it was that impression, be it real or 
illusory, which accounted for the success of Casablanca. 

It is interesting to watch how in Gilda Mr. Glenn Ford is helped 
in his portraiture of a confused young man of good instincts and 
bad habits by the fact he is not yet well known on the screen. Miss 
Hayworth, cast in a similar role, cannot so easily shake off her 
previous screen associations. One of the remarkable things about 
The Ziegfeld Follies is to see what advantages accrue when film-stars 
cease to bother with sustained characterisation and appear instead 
in a kind of brief epitome of their own typical roles. Once the 
introduction is over, this film is simply a series of variety turns 
designed to display the faces and paces of the M.G.M. stars. Mr. 
Fred Astaire dances, Miss Esther Williams swims, Mr. Victor Moore 
falters helplessly to ludicrous disaster. Watch how in many of the 
comedy acts the film rejects the camera’s power to conjure up 2 
realistic background and adopts instead the simple stylised settings 
of a stage revue. The pursuit of screen novelty has led us back to 
the traditional gagman’s “props”! This apart, The Ziegfeld Follies 
18 A Most entertaining musical of spectacularly colourful settings and 
beautifully timed camera movements, each calculated to extract the 
maximum of luxury from acres of adorned studio. And in such 
singing and dancing scenes as the “ Limehouse Blues” number we 
find all the lightly melancholy sentiment of which that great artist 
Mr. Fred Astaire is a past master. 

At the Academy, showing with Fric-Frac, which I will review 
Next week, is Land of Promise, a documentary successor to World 
of Plenty and in the same technical tradition. Mr. Paul Rotha again 
demonstrates a kind of film-making which in its perfected form is 
his own invention and which derives not from the screen at all, but 
from the “ Living Newspaper ” productions of the American W.P.A. 
which before the war brought to the stage such dramatised economic 
arguments as Power and One-Third of a Nation. Like the last- 
named, Land of Promise deals with housing. It employs diagrams, 
camera interviews, historical newsreel scenes and violent disputations 
between screen actors to develop from the historical evidence the 
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case for the public planning and control of British housing. The 
material is brilliantly edited into a most homogeneous entity but 
the delay between completion and release has rendered some of its 
pleas a little untopical. From some audiences the fiim may demand 
too close attention if the long, complicated economic analysis is to 
be followed (it covers housing before, during and after the war) but 
none will deny its ingenuity and skill and most people will share 
rather than resent its occasional bad temper. 
EDGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


OUTSTANDING among recent orchestral recordings is that of Richard 
Strauss’s symphonic poem Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky 
(H.M.V. DB6268-9). In my opinion this is Strauss’s finest symphonic 
work, the most individual and most native to his genius, and this is 
a good performance and a good recording. No record, however, can 
give quite the wonderful effect of the trombones in the concert hall. 
Listen to them on the last side proclaiming Till’s fate ; they are still 
musically impressive but they lack the brilliance and electrifying tone 
of the concert hall. This is a difficult piece for the gramophone, and 
listeners who do not know this music well may have to play the 
record through a number of times to grasp its extremely dramatic 
and coherent structure. 

What is wrong with English singers? Men singers more particu- 
larly. You will never hear it from our critics or musicians, united 
as they are in turning a deaf ear to our weaknesses. But procure this 
new superb recording by that Scandinavian tenor Jussi Bjérling of 
two arias by Verdi, one from Un Ballo in Maschera, the other from 
Rigoletto (H.M.V. DA1837). Here is real singing in the true Italian 
tradition, and it makes the singing of our tenors a very shabby 
affair. On the other hand, some of our women singers are not so 
bad. The recording, for instance, of “Ah! fors’ é lui” and “ Sempre 
libera” from Verdi’s beautiful opera La Traviata by Joan Hammond 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter Susskind (H.M.V. 
C3486). Nevertheless we have no Lieder singer to equal Elizabeth 
Schumann, and I recommend her recording of Mozart’s Das Veilchen 
and of. Schubert’s “ Dass sie hier gewesen!” (H.M.V. DA185§4). 

Finally I must mention the excerpts from Tristan und Isolde by 
Helen Traubel, soprano, and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Arthur Rodzinski (Col. LX8518-21). These are acceptable if 
not outstanding recordings of Wagner’s masterpiece. W.LT 


« ATOMIC AGE” 


Say what you will, reason, lament, despair, 
Waste—if you must—your breath 

In argument with death ; 

Then rest, heart on life’s heart, silent, aware: 
Listening to the clear insistence 

Of Nuthatch ; marvelling at the courage 
Of Spider swinging into space, 

And at the way Beetles manage 

In a tangled grassy place 

With such integrity and patience. 


Oh, if you must weep, 
For the Child in Man you should weep— 
Now beyond recognition shocked. 
And yet, God is not mocked. 
FRANCES BELLERBY. 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what is 
happening in world affairs, and particularly the British view on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the blocking of currency in most 
of the countries prevents them getting a British publication 
which would provide a balanced survey of current events week 
by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have friends 
in these countries that they might care to take out a subscription 
to THE SPECTATOR for them All you have to do is to forward 
the name and address of your frierid, accompanied by a remit- 
tance of £1 Ios. od. to cover a subscription for twelve months, 
or 15s. for six months. We will forward the paper weekly for 
the period ordered. 

Send your instructions to THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. I. : 
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LETTERS TO 


“LIBERALS UNDAUNTED ” 


Sir,—Lt.-Col. Byers, in his article “Liberals Undaunted” in your 
April sth issue, expressed welcome optimism regarding prospects of a 
Liberal revival. Much depends on the size of the “L.” Most people 
would agree that liberal views are held by a far larger number of electors 
than actually voted for Liberal candidates in the last election. It is not 
open to liberal-minded folk to produce an E.A.M. alibi, for most of them 
consider it a civic duty to cast their vote. I know of many, however, who 
voted to keep one or other of the two more powerful parties out. The 
effect that liberal views, as so admirably expressed by Lt.-Col. Byers, in 
fact have on politics in this country can hardly be over-estimated. They 
are, indeed, the principles on which the British electorate judges—in so far 
as it is guided by principle and not by vested interests, whether of capital 
or labour. But does this justify the existence of a separate party claim- 
ing to act on those principles? And can such a party survive? I believe 
the answer is “Yes,” but not quite on the terms stated in “ Liberals 
Undaunted.” 

Lt.-Col. Byers asserts that Liberals “can never seek the backing of 
vested interests.” Has he forgotten that Liberals were once the big- 
business party? Or does he merely mean that the Liberal Party must 
pever compromise on principles with a vested interest? Does he really 
think that no “vested interest” can ever be Liberal? Is it not open to 
doubt whether any great party can survive without the support of some 
vested interests? Is it not at least open to question whether people with 
vested interests are always guided by them rather than by the interests of 
the nation? Indeed, whatever the Left may affect to think, it can rarely 
be known in any given case to what extent men are influenced by their 
private interests rather than by their conception of “ the best interests of 
the whole community.” Frankly, it will not do to imply that, because a 
person is not a member of the Liberal Party or because he has a “ vested 
interest,” he cannot be relied upon to uphold Liberal principles. Surely 
such mistrust in a liberal-minded person is unworthy—perhaps a trifle 
self-righteous. 


The truth is that the maintenance of the three principles enunciated 
by Lt.-Col. Byers is in itself a “ vested interest” of a desirable kind. On 
that “ vested interest ” is founded the belief that there is room for a party 
willing to put principles first. Even so, will the members of that party 
always agree on the principle to apply where principles conflict (as they 
often do), or on the practical application of a principle in a given case? 
And in consequence must there not always be a large measure of com- 
promise? If a man is not prepared to compromise, surely he must belong 
to no party. He must be an Independent. Lt.-Col. Byers’ solution—a 
strong central organisation of Liberal “notables” which will work out 
the party policy in accordance with liberal principles implicitly recog- 
nises a community of interest in the maintenance of these principles. The 
degree to which the Liberal Party will succeed depends, however, on 
three things—(1) on this recognition by liberal-minded folk in general, 
(2) on the policy devised, (3) on the “ notability” of the party chiefs and 
their ability to appeal not only to the judgement but to the imagination 
of the public. 

After all, what an electorate votes for is a Government rather than a 
party—a group of men whom it knows and trusts to conduct its affairs. 
Owing to election disasters, there are not many Liberal M.P.s today who 
are well known in the country; and there are hardly enough all told, 
including peers and Independents, to form a Government! The first 
step in the right direction would be for all Liberals to unite. A Parlia- 
mentary party of 25 would command many times the respect in the 
country and in Parliament than either of the two branches separately 
enjoys and might easily attract recruits. I believe Liberals are agreed on 
principles. Are they prepared to compromise on a common policy—a 
policy which shall be liberal, though not necessarily wholly distinctive?— 
Yours, &c., NIALL MACPHERSON. 

House of Commons. 


“ CONSERVATISM’S TASK” 


Sir.—In his article “ Conservatism’s Task” Viscount Hinchingbrooke 
states in effect that for the past fifteen years the country has been led by 
the wrong party; that from 1931 to 1939 Conservative Governments 
were compelled by the “circumstances of the time” to pass Socialist 
legislation, and that now the nation is having Socialist legislation crammed 
down its throat by a Labour Government, when what it really wants is 
a Conservative Government and a return to individuality. The insult 
to the electorat: implied in the latter thesis is evidence of Viscount 
Hinchingbrooke’s inability to understand the main reason for what he 
calls the “ swing to the Left” in the last election—some swing (to para- 
phrase Mr. Churchill). The sooner he and his Conservative friends realise 
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that the people of Britain today are more determined to have economic 
stability and social security than they are afraid of losing their traditional 
liberties, the better it will be for the Conservative Party. It is incon. 
ceivable to the average Englishman that he should ever lose those liberties, 
in spite of nationalisation, the undisciplined remarks of Mr. Laski and top 
many forms to fillin. He is enough of a philosopher to know that freedgn 
is concerned with other spheres than these. 


But what is still more remarkable is that Viscount Hinchingbrooke 
believes that, given the chance, the Conservative Party today could jn. 
augurate policies which would carry “into legislation the instinct ang 
character of the Conservative faith.” This they would do in spite of the 
fact that they could not do it from 1931 to 1939 because of “ the threat 
of economic disaster ana the designs of a dangerous enemy.” Does 
Viscount Hinchingbrooke honestly believe that the economic situation jn 
this country is any better today after six years of war than it was in the 
years before the war? Does he believe that the international situation js 
any more stable than in the years-1931 to 1939? Apparently he dogs, for 
he now advocates a return to an “open society,” free from “collective 
planning” and “group interests.” He says he “can think of no finer 
dream than to re-create the dignity and assurance of the individual jp 
nineteenth-century England while applying against the industrial evils of 
that century the modern guarantees of high employment and social jus. 
tice ”"—from which absurd statement I must draw one of three con- 
clusions: Either he does not know anything about the nineteenth century, 
or he does not know anything about his own times, or, finally, it may 
simply be that he is a very bad dreamer. 

No doubt “ the time is out of joint,” and possibly the Labour Govern. 
ment does not know the best way of curing it. But at least it realises 
that the problems confronting England today are vastly different both in 
kind and degree from those of the nineteenth century. England is no 
longer the most powerful and most highly industrialised country in the 
world. Viscount Hinchingbrooke’s touching faith in “ the modern guaran- 
tees of high employment and social justice ” (what exactly these guarantees 
are he fails to mention) seems hardly adequate in the present international 
political and econoraic circumstances. It is Conservatism’s task, he main- 
tains, “to move from order towards freedom.” Would it not be more to 
the point to devise means of ensuring freedom within order?—Yours 
faithfully, JouNn H. Leavitt, 

R.A.F., Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


THE B.B.C. AND SCOTLAND 


Sirn,—The hope expressed by “Janus” that “Parliament will be both 
incisive and constructive in criticism ” since the Government has declined 
to appoint a Committee to consider the future of the B.B.C. will bk 
warmly endorsed in Scotland. In fact, the Scottish Members have already 
been active on these lines, for they took part in a lively and most interest- 
ing debate on the Motion for the Adjournment last week, on the 
subject of Scottish broadcasting. Their plea, endorsed by members o 
all political groups in the House, was for the appointment of a Scottish 
Board of Governors, working within the framework of the B.B.C., but m 
complete charge of broadcasting in Scotland ; and in the discussion they 
covered most aspects of the service, both as regards programmes and 
technical development. Their plea as regatds Scottish Governors has 
been strengthened by the odd choice of B.B.C. Governors, whose 
appointment has just been announced and received with cynicism 
on this side of the Tweed. Within the limits of authority ane 
finance, there has been a decided improvement in Scottish programmes 
since the revival of “ Regional” broadcasting last July ; and if this proves 
anything it shows something of what could be done if direction at ue 
head were more interested in Scottish radio potentialities and determines 
to exploit them in every possible way. 

The important subject of B.B.C. finance is shrouded in mystery ane 
generalities. After persistent pressure over a period of months, througa 
the good offices first of Dr. Robert MacIntyre, the Nationalist M.P. in te 
last Parliament, and latterly of Col. Gomme-Duncan, Conservative MP 
for Perth, we have at last found out that income from Scottish lhicenct 
in 1945 amounted to £496,000, and that expenditure in Scotland on 
artiste fees, maintenance, &c., was £246,000 for the same period. We at 
told that an independent Scottish Corporation is impracticable, since the 
balance of £250,000 is alleged not to cover the cost of extra-Regional 
services, the expense of which is said to be (a) much greater, but ° 
impossible to ascertain. Comment on this piece of nonsense is neediess 
except perhaps to point out that in a normal year the total cost of Danish 
broadcasting was {£200,000 and of New Zealand broadcasting {4 261.000; 
and that the discrepancy between these figures and the implied Scottish 
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figure is far too big to be passed over without even an inquiry. The 
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is something wrong somewhere ; and if we in Scotland are in future to 
contribute something like £1,000,000 a year in licence fees (as we shall 
do when the £1 fee operates) we are entitled to a full and frank statement 
of the total expenditure on the broadcasting service provided for Scotland. 
Any competent actuary could ascertain the appropriate allocation of joint 
expenses. Our iain objective, however, is not to haggle over money, but 
to secure the best radio service for Scotland, bearing in mind that we are 
dealing here with a nation, not an English “region.” This society has 
initiated an all-round inquiry into the B.B.C.’s Scottish services, and we 
would endorse your plea for the active attention of Parliament.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 
ROBERT Hurp, President, The Saltire Society. 
Edinburgh, 1. 


DEATH DUTIES FOLLY 

$ir—It is proverbially true that onlookers see most of the game. So far, 
| have seen very few comments in our own Press on the new and more 
steeply graded estate duties, but the Irish Independent of April roth 
says: “It is a curious commentary on the British mentality that, while 
they have never seriously contemplated a capital levy, they have, in the 
guise of death duties, operated what is in effect a recurring capital levy, 
now to amount to a confiscation by the State of as much as 7§ per cent. 
of what a very wealthy man may leave on his death.” And we may add 
that no capital levy normally envisaged would have fallen so heavily and 
at such frequent intervals upon an estate as this terrible weapon of con- 
fiscation, arbitrarily and inequitably wielded by the hand of death. Take 
the case of an estate, say, of two and a half millions, which falls under 
the highest rate. After the death of its owner it is reduced at one fell 
swoop to £562,500. When his heir dies the fortune is reduced to 
£225,000, and at the next change in the line of succession this princely 
inheritance has sunk to £123,750. This of course means, at the present 
rates of Income Tax and Super Tax, in the case of one of our historic 
landed families the abandonment of houses and lands dearly loved and 
often maintained at great sacrifice, the failure to be able to pay any longer 
pensions and grants to faithful dependants, and the passing of a great 
tradition. All this, too, is inflicted at a time of deep personal grief and 
sorrow. 

One of the chief charms of our ancestral country houses has hitherto 
been that they have been, perhaps for hundreds of years, and still are, 
homes, not lifeless shells, half barracks and half public institutions, like 
the grandiose but cold and empty French chdteaux on the Loire. None 
of this, to judge by his sneering broadcast, will trouble Mr. Dalton, but 
the policy is not even good business. An estate of £2,250,000, if kept in 
being, would produce at present rates of taxation a permanent revenue to 
the State of about £55,000 a year, and this is reduced in the instance 
given above after three deaths to about £2,000 ; nine-tenths of the capital 
has been realised, and, except for the very small proportion that in peace- 
time goes automatically to the redemption of the National Debt, has been 
spent wastefully as income. This presumably is a specimen of that 
enlightened Government policy which we are so often called upon to 
admire. I can only say that any ordinary commercial firm which practised 
this astonishing policy of periodically converting its best investments into 
wasting assets would really deserve all those strictures which Mr. Dalton 
and his friends are wont, at present without reason, to pass on private 
enterprise.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., P. E. Roperts. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 


“ORGANISING HEALTH” 


Sin—From my own experience, I do not think there has been any 
abnormal suppression of letters on the two recent proposals for a 
National Health Service. I certainly got pretty sour comments on the 
first one into The Times and into your own paper. The curious lack of 
public discussion of the subject comes from other causes. In the first 
place, the bringing forward of a Socialist measure by an anti-Socialist 
Government (see Lord Hinchingbrooke’s recent article) inevitably cuts 
out discussion. One side supports it because it is Socialist; the other 
because it is the party line. Then there is the complete vagueness of 
both White Papers. It is difficult to approve or oppose the Govern 
ment’s solutions of a dozen knotty problems when one is not told what 


they are. The secrecy about rates of pay is, of course, tactical ; but I 
suspect that in such matters as the precise link between patient and doctor 
neither Government has really clear ideas. ‘Thus I have seen no letter 
pointing out the benefits of the new system. Its advocates confine them- 
selves to abusing the old, mainly on the grounds of personal indifference 
of doctors to those they serve, of casual routine work and of interminable 
delays. It is assumed that these failings, the age-old complaints against 
the St ite official, will be cured by making the doctors officials of the State 


The doctors themselves have been pretty silent, but, make no mistake 
about this latter scheme is far more widely approved than the first. It 
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frightens us far less than the a‘ternative proposals of that Conservative 
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Party to whom we would otherwise naturally appeal. When people who 
have always preached that Socialism is silly and disastrous adopt that 
system themselves they naturally bring forward such proposals as putting 
a learned profession under borough councillors. The present Government 
does at least pay some respect to the feelings of the craft by putting in 
authority those whom the doctors themselves recognise as authorities— 
the great medical schools. What the public reactions will be when the 
medical cards go out I do not know. But most of the profession will 
5 . Keep a hold of nurse, 
For fear of finding something worse.” 
—Yours faithfully, DENIS BROWNE. 
40 Knightsbridge Court, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
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“AN IMAGINATIVE BUDGET” 
Sir,—In your otherwise admirable review of the Budget you omitted one 
matter which has caused—and must continue to cause—grievous losses 
on the entire shopkeeping community. I refer to the reduction or abolition 
of Purchase Tax. In most other tax matters ‘(Income Tax, Customs 
duties, &c.) provision is made for rebates or- repayments, but the shop- 
keeper who pays Purchase Tax when he buys goods from a wholesaler 
has no redress when the same tax is either reduced or abolished. It is 
said that he can continue to charge the plus-tax prices until he has 
exhausted the stocks on which the tax has been paid—but in practice it 
works out that his competitor down the road who carried a far smaller 
stock is immediately enabled to charge the lower price. All that has 
happened in the past is that the shopkeeper has had to lose the tax. In 
many cases this has been quite a serious matter. Surely if Purchase Tax 
is to remain for years to come some system could be devised whereby the 
shopkeeper—who now acts as an unpaid collector of taxes—should be 
relieved of this burden.—Yours faithfully, Davip J. MurPHY. 
20 Benhurst Gardens, Selsdon, South Croydon. 


“TRADE UNION TYRANNY” 


Sir,—Will you allow me, without entering into the merits or demerits of 
the closed shop, to comment on two matters in Mr. W. J. Brown’s recent 
article under the above heading? (1) He cites a finding of a Local Appeal 
Board approving the dismissal of some Glasgow workmen for leaving the 
A.E.U. He puts the opposite case of men breaking an agreed condition 
of employment that they should not belong to a union and, in rhetorical 
form, asks whether anyone would believe that the tribunal’s finding would 
have been the same. My answer is “ Yes.” The gist of the offence is the 
breach of a substantial term of employment, and that has, in law, always 
been misconduct justifying dismissal. What the subject-matter of the 
agreed term is—whether union membership or non-membership 
the point. (2) Mr. Brown quotes Mr. Isaacs as saying that under the 
Orders he had no power to interfere with the tribunal's decision. But 
would not Mr. Brown agree that this reply was merely an instance of 
Ministerial modesty? The Orders give the Local Board in such appeals 
a purely advisory function. The effective decision lies in each case with 
the Minister.—Yours obediently, HARRY SAMUELS. 
4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


_ ? 
1S beside 


A LINK WITH ASIA 


Sir,—During the war years many thousands of British people serving “in 
all branches of the Services have visited India and the Far East. They 
trained in India, fought in the jungles of Burma and Malaya, were prisoners 
in Siam and Japan and are still today scattered throughout the whole of 
South-East Asia. Though the reaction of the majority on returning home 
may be summed up in the wish never to leave England again, there remains 
nevertheless a considerable minority which discovered new interests and 
friends in those Eastern countries. If they could, many of them would 
willingly return to live in Asia, realising that, though Europe can offer 
much to the East in technological knowledge, the East has much to offer 
Europe where the art of living is concerned. These newly realised ideas, 
arising out of a comradeship based on a community of ideals and six years 
of war, must not be allowed to vanish ; for here, ready-made, is a basis of 
real European-Asiatic understanding and sympathy 

The political awakening of Asia makes it more urgent than ever that 
the East and West should understand one another at once. All those 
who have arrived home in the last few months should realise that it is 
quite impossible for European politicians to deal fruitfully with Asiatics 
iny longer in a patronising manner; though some Europeans may genuinely 
believe it, no Asiatic believes that European domination of an Asiatic 
country was ever undertaken “for the good of the natives.” It is now 
only possible to gain the attention of Asiatic leaders if they are treated 
unhesitatingly as equals. We need to appreciate that most vitally now 
in India and Burma, just as the French need to appreciate it in Indo- 
china and the Dutch in Indonesia. All those who wish to help develop 
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and keep alive this new European-Asiatic relationship are asked to get in 
touch with the Union of Democratic Control, 34 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, from which they may obtain up-to-date knowledge of current 
events and local changes. Will all who are interested write to this address 
stating their own particular interests, and putting forward briefly any 
original ideas they may have.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Coast (Lieutenant); Ian Watt (Lieutenant) ; Wooprow 

Wyatt (Major), M.P.; JoHN FREEMAN (Major), M.P.; DoRoTHY 

WoopMAN (Joint Secretaries, Union of Democratic Control 


HUNGER IN GERMANY 


Sir,—At the risk of being called unchristian or inhumane, I feel bound 
to offer the following comments on the letters you have published on the 
subject of “ Hunger in Germany.” I, too, have just come from B.A.O.R.., 
and saw no signs of repentance or shame in Germans for what they had 
inflicted upon the world. The only thing they are sorry about is that 
they failed to win the war. For several years before 1939 they had the 
choice of guns or butter, and they made their choice. From 1939 onwards 
we were compelled to choose guns ; and as a result we are woefully short 
of butter now. Why should we reduce our short supplies to feed un- 
repentant Germans? They should have thought of these things before. 
Major Billingham says that we have a difect responsibility to millions of 
Germans. What responsibility? Responsibility to feed them up so that 
they can start another war? We tried being kind in 1919, and 1939 was 
the result. Hunger and starvation are unpleasant, but they may teach the 
Germans that war does not pay—a thing that they do not realise at the 
moment. Sympathy with the Germans js a dangerous thing. According 
to them, Hitler was the only real Nazi ; the rest never had their heart and 
soul in the movement. Their consciences were clear and untroubled in 
the years from 1938 to 1945. The fact that their stomachs are not over- 
troubled by food from 1945 onwards will help them to think far more 
than Military Government’s efforts at re-education.—I am, yours, &c.. 
Corodale, Elm Road, Sidcup. KENNETH STUART 


COAL: AMENITIES AND MANPOWER 


Sir,—* Janus ” is apparently satisfied that, notwithstanding the inevitable 

damage to amenities, the fact that there are a million tons of good coal 

under Wentworth Woodhouse makes it essential that that coal should 

be got. Surely the emphasis has been never on shortage of sources of 

coal, but always on shortage of manpower.—I am, Sir, your obedient 

servant, A. A. MARTINEAU. 
The Lawn, Walsham-le-Willows, Bury St. Edmunds. 


A CRITIC AND HIS CRITICS 


S1r,—It is always dangerous for critics to use words which have not a 
precise meaning unless they trouble to make absolutely clear to the 
reader the sense in which they are being used. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Ayrton really believes that the pictures by Braque at the Tate Gallery 
are “merely decorative” and that he finds them “neither incompre- 
hensible nor geod.” But I am sure that his judgement would gain in 
validity if these terms were defined. For it is worth recording that, when 
he attended the Press view of the exhibition, he was apparently unaware 
that one of the larger pictures—“ Little Red Table ” (No. 12)—was hung 
upside down.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, DouGLAS COOPER 
17 Cranmer Court, Sloane Avenue, S.W. 3. 

Sir,—I protest at the charge raised by Mr. Vere Cotton against the 
“younger school of critics” in his letter on Alfred Stevens. Recognition 
of virtue is not the prerogative of an old generation. For us, we may 
be an impatient generation but we are not a proud one. There is more 
reverence in us than we are given credit for. Not all of it, however, is 
given to the “ music, art, literature, drama, religion or politics ” of our 
parents’ generation. There are many who know that, in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s words, as “Iniquity comes with long strides upon us 

great examples grow thin and to be fetched from the past world.” From 
the future we make it will be seen what we have reverenced. That may 
sound pompous, but Mr. Cotton is sickeningly inaccurate.—Yours truly, 

Manor Way, Letchworth, Herts SaraH G. HARVEY 

Sir.—Your correspondent is surely right to be surprised that your art 
critic recognises humility 1s a virtue. For Mr. Ayrton, commenting 
in your issue of April 19th on the reopening of the Tate Gallery, deplores 
that manv of these works by Rouault “ are already familiar to the British 
Apparently his very ears are sensitised to plastic art; and 


audience.” 
' 
of one gifted with such egregious organs sure?y 


before the pronouncement 
the appropriate sentiments are admiration and awe -Yours faithfully, 
Coombe Bissett, Salisbury HENRY LAMB 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE superiority of the hill over the vailey for the growing of fruit js often 
demonstrated in May ; less often, as today, in March and April. In one 
dry valley, susceptible like most dry valleys to frost, plums have been 
very severely cut for the third year in succession ; and there is not likely 
to be half a crop. A very little farther up the slope not a blossom has 
suffered. What wil happen to the apple-blossom, which promises to be 
abundant, no one can tell till the festival of the Tree Icemen is over 
three weeks hence ; but we have been given abundant proof in the last 
few years—by Mr. Bush and other specialists—that the prime necessity 
for the preservation of fruit-blossom from frost is air drainage. Even , 
walled garden may be a trap. Just as in a factory stuffy. air is harmless 
f it is moving, so with cold air in the orchard. There are those who 
believe that the artificial creation of a draught might take more effect than 
the smudge and the warming of the air. 


Unusual Enemies 

In a garden provided with trees and bushes and water, and therefore 
very popular with birds (and unfortunately with grey squirrels), there 
broke out one evening a tumult of harsh sounds. The voices were the 
voices of jays, of which no fewer than three pairs are building nests 
within the pale. They had come into conflict with a little owl. What 
was the cause of the mélée was not surely discovered, but it seemed 
by the place of the fight that probably the owl had shown too great a 
curiosity about the nest of one pair of jays. That either bird would attack 
the other except in defence of its house is extremely unlikely. Neither 
bird is popular. For several years it has proved quite impossible to harvest 
green peas, a vegetable to which jays are peculiarly partial. They did 
not desist last year, even though three were caught in nets stretched over 
1 row of marrow-fats. The garden in question is almost suburban, and 
jays, like carrion crows, have developed a taste for suburban life, to the 
multiplication of their species. 


London Gardens 


A special effort is being made by the London Gardens Society to extend 
its activities, which are already wide and various. The aims are to make 
a permanent contribution to the beautification of London by the grow- 
ing of flowers, more particularly in those parts that are dull and ugly, and 
“to provide a healthy and civilising interest for those who have ttle 
opportunity for self-expression.” Several score of garden guilds are 
affiliated to the society, and it would be worth the while of individuals 
as well as groups to get in touch with the parent society at 47 Whitehall 
It gives a good deal in return for a modest contribution. I do not know 
much about window-boxes, which are the smallest London gardens, but 
they seem to suit many wild flowers. One that I once greatly admired 
was carpeted and curtained by creeping jenny, If I had one I should 
grow a dandelion or two, which some of our mystic composters aver 
imparts virtue to its neighbours. Its honey arid pollen make it a favourite 
of many insects, from hive bees downwards. The blitz has persuaded 
a very large number of Londoners that even rubble and tarmac may prove 
congenial to very beautiful flowers. A tiny London garden I once had 
grew as good lilies of the valley as ever I saw, and they multiplied 


In My Garden 
Some reference to garden hedges (in which I expressed a liking for 
Cotoneaster Simonsii) has brought a number of suggestions. The one 
that may perhaps be new to a good many comes from a Shropshire country 
house familiar to me. Its owner is enamoured of Pyrocantha Rogersiana, 
a Chinese shrub. It is evergreen, grows very quickly and makes a stout 
fence, and is hardy. Even if a little cut by unusually severe frost it 
recovers quickly. Whether it can now be procured in any quantity I do 
not know. Has anyone, I wonder, made a hedge of Berberis Henryi? 
It would perhaps be a shame to shear it, but its close habit, beautiful ever- 
green leaves and abundant flower and berry should make an even better 
hedge than Berberis Darwinii, though that is excellent. Many gardeners 
seem to be suffering from the malady of mice. Dipping beans and 
bigger seeds in red lead and paraffin remains perhaps the best remedy 
When the broad beans grow vulnerable to black fly, liquid derris is held to 
be the best preventive. What a safe and sovereign insecticide it is! 
W. BeacH JT 40MaAS 

THE INDEX of Vol. 175 of “THE SPECTATOR” is now READY 

One shilling and sixpence should be enclosed with instructions ané 

addressed to INDEX Dept., “ The Spectator,” Lid., 99 Gower Street, 

W.C. 1, England. 
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Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


HIS winter and every winter the supply of fresh 
7 falls, but this summer and every summer 
there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk solids 
(fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which comprises 
roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is acompact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 


almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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My car insurance set me 
thinking about 
INSURANGE IN GENERAL 


When I discovered the outstanding service, terms, bonus 
and security the ‘General’ gives me on my car policy I 
realised why the ‘General’ insures more cars than any 
other company. When I had some other insurance 
business I naturally thought of the ‘General.’ I found 
that the ‘General’ gives the same solid benefits and fair 
terms for Fire, Life, Accident, Property —everything ! 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Arabs at the Crossroads 
Syria and Lebanon. By A. H. Hourani. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 


PERHAPS no Arab question with the exception of that of Palestine 
has aroused so much popular interest as the one concerning Syria 
and the Lebanon, or the Levant Staies, as they were called by the 
French when a mandate was imposed on those two historic lands. 
Claim and counter-claim have been made about them, and effusions 
of bloodshed have bespattered a series of bickerings which, with 
varying intensity, marked their history from the inception of the 
mandate almost to the other day, when announcement was made 
of the final evacuation of them by French, or French-controlled, 
troops. It is, therefore, extremely refreshing to read a book which, 
written by a man of Arab descent who knows intimately all sides 
to the problems involved, is remarkable for its coolness. Mr. 
Hourani has his own convictions, but alike in analysis and synthesis 
he displays an absence of prejudice and a regard for the other man’s 
point of view. His is an acute, yet a reflective, mind, which has 
tried to empty itself of passion and can see serenely the difficulties 
and even the defects of the Arabs. That his account is accurate 
is possibly the least of its merits; what is more notable is its 
stimulating quality. 

Take, for example, his description of the crisis in Arab culture. 
The Lebanese and Syrian Arab may, he says, despairing of fusing 
East and West, degenerate into a Levantine. Or, defying the 
West, he may become an obscurantist isolationist. Or, estab- 
lishing a new unity, he may fashion himself into a distinctive indi- 
vidual—contributing, that is, something distinctive to the world 
at large. It is with this third possibility, a possibility which implies, 
among other things, the finding of an equilibrium between Islam 
and Christianity, a closer notion than at present exists of Arab 
unity, and the regeneration of Arab lands by the introduction of 
a new social order, that Mr. Hourani is primarily concerned. For 
his book, though ostensibly a factual survey of the position of the 
Levant States, is something very much more. In so far as it is 

survey, indeed, it may be said to be imperfect, not so much 





to keep pace with events. The narrative stops short, for example, 
of the 1945 shelling of Damascus); these things, however, can be 
remedied in future editions. What is so valuable about the work 
is its demonstration of the way in which Lebanese and Syrians, 
with their greater knowledge of the West and their lack of an 
exclusive nationalism which is as intense as that, say, of Egypt, 
might contribute to the advance of the Arabs as a whole. 

In recent years the cause of Arab solidarity has made immense 
progress, but Mr. Hourani examines its future analytically, dis- 
passionately. He does not believe that its present form is its only 
conceivable form, and his nice judgements on this very important 
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students of the Middle East: The parting of the ways may for 
the Arab world be nearer than is sometimes realised. For example, 
the result of the negotiations for revision of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty, and still more the recommendations of the Anglo-American 
Commission on Palestine, are issues which, favourable or unfavour- 
able, will reverberate throughout the Arab world. They may pro- 
vide hope and confidence, a greater readiness to co-operate with 
the West ; and they may provide despair and “ lostness,” and impel 
a retreat to religious fanaticism. In any event, the rdéle of Syrians 
and Lebanese will be very considerable. It is not always taken 
into account that outlets for these gifted Arabs, principaily in the 
New World and in Egypt, are not now open as formerly, and that 
Arabs are turning to purely Arab countries to give scope to provide 
outlets for their abilities. It is no disparagement of such members of 
the Arab League as Egypt or Iraq to say that, whatever the future of 
Arab lands, Lebanese and Syrians are likely to play, if not a 
dominating part, at least a réle of considerable influence. How 
capable they are of doing so may be studied in this admirable book, 
which should run to several revised editions. 
KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


Arbuthnot Lane 


Arbuthnot Lane. His Life and Work. By W. E. 

F.R.C.S, (Bailli¢re, Tindall and Cox. 15s.) 
Ir was in 1888 that Arbuthnot Lane was appointed to the permanent 
staff of Guy’s Hospital as an assistant surgeon and, for the next 
twenty-five years, he was probably without a rival in London as a 
technician, Frederick Treves being a possible exception. And as 
an explorer, a pioneer, he was equally outstanding. But, although 
he lived to be eighty-seven, dying in 1943, the achievements of his 
earlier life were unfortunately rather overclouded by certain obses- 
sions of his later years. To the present and immediately previous 
generations of doctors and surgeons he was chiefly known as the 
man who had advocated—and practised on a large scale—extensive 
removals of the intestines for chronic constipation. It was a treat- 
ment that, for many years, he wholeheartedly believed in and per- 
sistently advocated in spite of the reasoned opposition of the great 
majority of his colleagues and contemporaries, both medical and 
surgical, There have been instances in the history of medicine and 
surgery when such majorities have been in error. But in this 
particular case they were almost certainly right. Arbuthnot Lane 
made few disciples and has had no successors. His surgical removals 
were—at any rate on many occasions—based on a misconception of 
the physiology, not to say psychology, of the alimentary tract ; and 
indeed it would appear that he himself ultimately came to realise 
this. He decided to start a popular campaign for the improvement 
of the nation’s dietary and intestinal habits ; and since this would 
involve a good deal of journalism—he started a New Health Society 
in 1926—he voluntarily removed his name from the Medical Register 
in order to avoid possible accusations of improper self-advertisement 
before the General Medical Council. 

In spite of his distinction, therefore, and although he had been 
made a baronet in 1913, for a good many years he had lived some- 
what apart from the main stream of professional activities ; and 
one merit of Mr. Tanner’s book is that it is a reminder of what 
surgery owes to -him. In a world still not wholly familiar, when 
he started practice, with all the practical’ implications of Lister's 
discovery, he was an insistent and effective example of surgical 
cleanliness. He was one of the first to show that the excision of a 
rio was not only a safe but often the most effective prerequisite 
for the proper treatment of empyema. He was a pioneer in the 
early operation for cleft palate. He was equally a pioneer in mastoid 
surgery and blazed the trail in the plating of fractures and their 
treatment by pins and screws. Even if his removals of intestines 
were sometimes misguided, the technique that he employed was 4 
very considerable contribution to abdominal surgery as a whole; 
and those who disagreed with him were obliged to admit that he 
was a master operator from whom all who watched him could learn. 

For the rest, we discover from Mr. Tanner’s pages that he was 
in Irishman, the son and grandson of doctors ; that he entered Guy’s 
as a student at the age of sixteen and looking younger ; that he 
married an Irish girl, lived to celebrate his golden wedding and 
to marry again ; that he was hospitable, first in St. Thomas’s Street 
and later in Cavendish Square, to his professional brethren but 
apparently rather averse from any other sort of society ; that he 
was at once humble and vain, gracious and obstinate ; and that he 
acquired Ranjitsinghi’s estate at Glendalough. But somehow the 
man himself, as a human being, rather eludes us, perhaps because 
Mr. Tanner, in spite of his obvious sincerity and affection for his 


Tanner, M.S, 
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family and the designs of the planner. Whether or not the aesthetic 
problem is soluble, I canfiot see why the free-standing houg 


subject, was not quite sure what sort of book he was writing. 
Nor apparently were his publishers, who have produced what looks 
much more like a text book than a biography. But as such—and a 
word should be said for its very complete bibliography—it should 
certainly be of value to future historians of medicine and surgery. 
H. H. BAsSHFoRD. 


Cities of the Future 


City Development: Studies in Disintegration and Renewal. By 
Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 

In these six essays Mr. Mumford states more simply and directly 
than in his larger books his diagnosis of metropolitanism and his 
prescription for its cure. It is useful that he does so, since a recent 
Commons debate on housing disclosed that equal admirers of The 
Culture of Cities can hold opposite interpretations of its message. 
Here he has cleared away the rich undergrowth of historical allu- 
sion and philosophical discussion that so delighted and bewildered 
the literary pedestrian, and the stems of -his argument stand out 
bare and brilliant from the forest floor. 

Understanding of his line of thought is aided by the light these 
studies, written between 1922 and 1943, throw upon his own 
development. He iraces his mental springs in this field to Patrick 
Geddes, and the affiliation is unmistakable in his classifications and 
terminology. But in the world-wide controversy on city structure 
he has the strategic advantage over Geddes of being a critic of 
metropolis from within. Geddes, uniquely discerning, was a 
student from without, dissecting cities from the skin towards the 
heart with the respectful awe of a countryman naturalist. Mr. 
Mumford, a born New Yorker, is more tike the well-educated son 
of a philistine family, exposing its crudities in implacable disillu- 
sion, yet with a filial affection that humanises his science. This 
is noticeable particularly in his sympathetically ruthless analysis of 
New York, The Metropolitan Milieu, the occasion of which was a 
tribute to his friend Alfred Stieglitz, the distinguished photographer 
of the city. As a born Londoner, similarly loving and hating my 
own city, I respond fully to Mr. Mumford’s ambivalent attitude. 
But with a difference. A Londoner is, perhaps, the least subtle 
of beings, but he is also the least superstitious. I cannot see the 
metropolitan’s vulgar interest in racehorses and the bodies of 
women as a sign of an enforced virginity ; he seems to me to differ 
little from the equally primitive yokel in this respect. My cockney 
impulse is to dismiss some of Mr. Mumford’s psychological flights 
as, in the language of Henry Ford, “ bunk.” But my reservation on 
this minor point does not weaken my enthusiasm for his analysis, 
which in general is as sound as it is entertaining. 

In the essay on Mass-Production and Housing Mr. Mumford, 
concurring with most American authorities, deprecates revolu- 
tionary claims for pre-fabrication. He rejects the neo-nomadic 
theory of continual shifts of dwelling, believing that attachment to 
a house and a place is indispensable for personality. Yet he thinks 
the ideal of the free-standing house plays straight into the hands 
of the pseudo-scientific standardisers and means the death of archi- 
tecture. If he is right, there seems little hope of a happy issue of 
the conflict between the desires of the normal American or English 
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should be antagonistic to a community sense. Siamese twins, og 
Siamese quadruplets, are not obviously more brotherly thay 
detached sibs. 

Report on Honolulu, an excursion into technical city-planning, 
is delightful in presentation and appears practicable in its pro. 
posals. The two remaining essays, Social Foundations of Pos. 
War Building and Plan of London, are addressed to our own pro- 
blems ; it is profitable to read them in conjunction with the studies 
of the parallel American problems. Mr. Mumford’s special quality 
is that he brings a wide outlook on history and philosophy into 
town planning, and carries understanding of the influence of 
physical environment into. history and philosophy. Thus he ep. 
riches a great new technique and enlarges the scope of human 
letters. F. J. Osporn. 


A Translated Classic 


Madame de Sévigné. Her Letters and Her World. 

Stanley. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
I aM afraid this will not do. It is a bold man who sets out to translate 
a classic (particularly a classic as easy to read in the original as Mme. 
de Sévigné), and the venture is justified only if the result is a work of 
scholarship or, like Florio’s Montaigne, of literature, or if, even though 
inaccurate and inelegant, it still arouses an interest in the subject anda 
desire to pursue it further. Presumably the last is Mr. Stanley’s goal 
since his translation as such is casual in the extreme. To render “/’aj 
mal au coeur” as “I have a pain in my heart”; to condense (an example 
taken at random) “ il-y-a des temps, et des jours, et des nuits, difficiles 
a passer; ¢t puis sans pouvoir jamais étre consolée ni recompensée 
de ce qu’on a perdu on se retrouve enfin dans son premier état par 
la bonté du tempérament ” into “ if one has an obliging temperament 
one can forget the bad days and nights when they are past” is hardly 
calculated to inspire confidence nor to convey a sense of Mme. d& 
Sévigné’s style to the English reader. 

However, Mr. Stanley gives himself no airs as a translator ; he 
observes that “this old French wine must lose much of its sparkle 
when put into English bottles.” What then does he tell us of Mme 
de Sévigné’s world? That Retz “seems to have had a genius for 
intrigue” ; that “Mme. de la Fayette had not Mme. de Sévigné’s 
vivacity, while Mme. de Sévigné (iln spite of her taste for meditation) 
was certainly not a recluse like her friend” ; that “ while Coulanges 
was Composing his merry verses France was engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the Grand Alliance.” It is characteristic that there is 
no hint that Mme. de la Fayette ever set pen to paper except to write 
letters inferior to those of her correspondent. No; this is the 
sort of book that will madden readers who know Mme. de Sévigné 
already, convince some who do not know her that she is barely worth 
knowing, and give the rest the flattering and false impression that a 
second-hand acquaintance with the great names and the gossip of 
the seventeenth century is an adequate substitute for the real thing. 
But since I see from the dust-jacket that Mr. Stanley has been called 
“the prince of anthologists,” and that his Bedside Bible is out of 
print, I have no doubt that this compilation will find readers enough, 
and that the girls in circulating libraries will have no hesitation in 
recommending it to clients who ask them for “a nice book but nota 
novel.” LETTICE FOWLER. 


Why Not Make Use of Italy ? 


The Problem of Italy: An Economic Survey. By Ivor Thomas, M.P. 
(Routledge. 5s.) 
Tuts book is delightfully written, and it is full of very important 
facts very lucidly stated. It makes one hungry for a political survey 
from Mr. Thomas as well, an analysis of that aspect of Italian 
affairs about which his official position prevented him from writing. 
What is the answer to the eternal question of an over-populated 
country poor in basic raw materials? Mr. Thomas hopes for new 
emigration possibilities to Australia and New Zealand, and the 
further absorption of a number of Italians by France. There 8 
strong Italian sentiment against the loss of, these emigrants to Italy, 
but even if there were any chance of their being allowed to retain 
their Italian nationality—which there is not—it would only involve 
the revival of those interminable Tunis minority disputes and make 
Italian emigrants unwelcome. As ti is, there is a hope of something 
being arranged, and the population remaining in Italy will always 
be large enough to be internationally important. In discussing 
sgricultural development, Mr. Thomas possibly brushes too lightly 
aside with a Latin quotation the curse of the latifondi. These bi 
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properties of absentee landlords in Southern Italy, Sicily and 
Sardinia are the scenes of a serious and often continuous deteriora- 
tion in the productivity of the land. 

Mr. Thomas’s main emphasis rests on the need for the absorption 
of a far larger proportion of the Italian population into industry. 
The British and American Governments, he holds, should, as a 
matter of self-interest, initiate this by loans to the Italian State, 
which could then systematically plan a big development, preferably 
in the Po Valley region. Actually, the Italians have already begun 
post-Fascist industrial planning in their Piano di massima per le 
importazioni industriali dell’anno 1946, but it has not been con- 
sidered possible to supply more than a fraction of the raw materials 
indicated. In addition to the need for a long-term solution, certain 
Allied authorities in Italy are pointing out that just at this moment 
the virtually unimpaired industrial plant of North Italy could be 
mobilised in the interests of all Europe. A few British firms, them- 
selves supplying the essential raw materials, have commissioned 
work from Italian textile factories. This done on a big scale could 
be made to satisfy the general demand for consumer goods at a 
time when the unemployment crisis in Italy is becoming perilous. 
If action of the kind is deferred until after the Peace Treaty or 
delayed on account of Italian currency difficulties, a precious oppor- 
tunity will have been squandered ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Fiction 
A Woman of the Pharisees. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. (Eyre & Spottiswoode: 9s.) 
The Gipsy’s Baby and Other Stories. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
THE publishers of A Woman of the Pharisees announce it as the 
first of a projected complete edition in English of the novels ot 
Francois Mauriac. An admirable scheme. There is no writer now 
living who represents as Mauriac does the traditional high serious- 
ness of French literature, or its formal cold didacticism ; and in a 
time of despair like the present, when the salvation of humanity, 
lost and re-lost, might conceivably lie in the return of all men to 
such an old, simple practice as the examination of conscience, it 1s 
well to be reminded of its rigours and exigencies. There is no cheap 
tenderness in this man’s work; it is exacting and arbitrary, even 
bigoted. It is bitter-tasting, as is the work of Camus and of Sartre ; 
and if one does not have acquaintance with or curiosity for its 
spiritual idiom, which is the uncompromising one of the Roman 
Catholic Church, then its fruit may turn to dust in the mouth, as 
for some of us does the Existentialist dish. But Mauriac’s analysis 
of human motive and absurdity is founded on a very old hypothesis, 
of the existence of God and of the responsibility before God of each 
isolated human soul. The intuitional knowledge of many is attracted 
to this assumption, and always will be, as it cannot be to the throw- 
up-the-sponge admonitions of other prophets. This author preaches 
austerity, and we not only have need of that sermon, but we 
can welcome it. “From the lives of a very small number of human 
beings I have derived an idea of what happiness might be in this 
world if it were based on generosity and love. Wherever I have 


By Rosamund Lehmann. 
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found it, the movements of the heart and the promptings of the 
flesh have been kept under a strict discipline.” Who that knows 
life at all does not echo that deduction? But it is not humag 
happiness as novelists are assumed to give it to us that Franoois 
Mauriac pursues through his books, but self-conciousness—gelf. 
consciousness which aims towards knowledge and control of the 
self in relation to its highest and most exacting intimations. : 


To examine our ordinary battle with, or against, the presence of 
God, this author chooses ordinary people—the very young, the very 
nervous, the madly neurotic, the agonisedly sensual, the OVer-pious, 
the pharisaical, the brutal—all the usual lot of us, but none allowed 
to escape awareness of spiritual values. And so he pitches his field: 
and we win or lose, but by the rules of our immortal souls. He 
insists, for that is his truth, on our possessing that one advantage, 
But there are no illusions. We meet evil close-up in his pages, eyil 
and despair in the Baudelaire tradition. “He knew of course tha 
his relations with Hortense would not last for very long . . . but he 
had vowed himself to the vocation of misery, and what most attracted 
him in the whole of this adventure was the thought that it was 59 
utterly hopeless, so completely beyond any power to solve ; that it 
would compel him to set sail from his sheltered harbour and commit 
himself to a course from which there would be no turning back.” 
There is a recognisable, mad decision. The novels of Mauriac are 
full of such, as natural and as deeply understood as they are bad 
or good. 

This particular novel, his latest, has curious structural flaws. The 
story is narrated in retrospect by one of its participants, who there- 
fore has to invent reasons and devices to explain his close knowledge 
of the inner hearts of the others. This method weakens conviction 
in the reader, and affects characterisation so that we do not altogether 
get hold of the various personalities. Also, I am not sure that 
M. Mauriac persuades us that Brigitte Pian, the Pharisee, is as 
deeply responsible for the troubles wrought in her entourage as we 
are asked to believe. They seem to me to have all a fair hand 
in making their own beds. But the theme is strong and tragic, 
the atmosphere and habit of Catholic bourgeois life in and round 
Bordeaux before 1914 is written with all this writer’s curious power, 
and in pity and fear and closely involved through their appeal to 
our own self-consciousness, we can examine in full light the sins 
and struggles alike of bigotry, innocence and saintliness. 


With Miss Rosamund Lehmann’s five short stories, which many 
will already have read in New Writing, we turn to English sun, 
English nostalgia, English tenderness. The preoccupation here is 
not directly or formally with right and wrong, or with the darker 
privacies of the spirit. The stories are in the English tradition of 
gentle extrovertism ; the meditative eye looks out, and what is set 
down is what it sees most easily, most musingly, about it. Miss 
Lehmann has a happy, poetic power with words; her humour is 
subdued and can be very accurate, and all her writing gives an 
impression of a benevolent spirit haunted by a sense of the fragility 
of ordinary human happiness. She conveys this very well—th: 
lurking hurt in simple scenes, and the poignant brightness of memory 
All these stories may well give pleasure to sensitive readers, though 
for my part I felt a slight, unlucky touch of what I can only call 
Minivefishness in the last, long one called Wonderful Holidays and 
here and there in the others. But The Redheaded Miss Daintreys is 
a perfect beauty in its genre, very strong under its mist of half- 
rememberedness, and full of authentic wisdom and compassion. 

KATE O'BRIEN. 





Shorter Notices 





Individualism: True and False. By F. A. Hayek. (Blackwell. 2s. 64.) 
Proressor HAYEK insists on his thesis that we face a choice 
between responsible liberty and regimented slavery with the pet- 
suasiveness of conviction and a clarity of expression which is the 
concomitant of clear thinking. This text of his Finlay Lecture 
delivered at University College, Dublin, is as good a statement 
of the basic doctrine of Liberalism as could be compressed into 
forty pages. It contains passages which might well be lifted 
verbatim into a restatement of principles of which Liberals in this 
country stand in much greater need than they do of blue prints 
of party machinery. What could be better than Professor Hayek's 
statement of the main concern of the great individualist writers 
to find a set of institutions by which man could be induced, by his 

own choice and from the motives which determined his ordinary 
conduct, to contribute as much as possible to the need of all 


This is the sort of seed idea from which whole policies can flower. 
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The average reader may be slightly puzzled by Professor Hayek's 
methodological device of dividing individualism into what he calls 
“rationalistic pseudo-individualism ” in the tradition of Descartes, 
Rousseau and the Physiocrats and “true individualism” which he 
traces to Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees and finds represented in 
Adam Smith, Edmund Burke and Lord Acton. It is not in the 
academic tradition of this country to praise one school by dis- 
crediting another, nor is it realistic to trace political ideas to written 
words. But so much nonsense is subsumed under the name of 
individualism that Professor Hayek is more than justified in his 
attempt to distinguish truth from falsehood. Such small criticisms 
of this study as are possible are completely outweighed by its 
superb clarity and cogency. 












Opening Bars. By Spike Hughes. (Pilot Press. 10s. 6d.) 

THIS is a witty and amusing book which its author describes as 
“beginning an autobiography.” It relates his life from childhood 
(he was born in 1908) until, at the age of twenty, he got a job as 
double bass player in a dance band. He is well known in musical 
circles as an unusually knowledgabie and enlightened critic, but 
his individual judgement, his capacity to think for himself, his 
unorthodox and unconventional musical opinions and perhaps, above 
all, his ruthless vivacity have combined to prevent his frequent 
appearance in the duller and more important newspapers. It is 
no accident that the nickname “Spike” has stuck to him until 
it has virtually superseded his own name of Patrick. As an Irish- 
man, son to the late Herbert Hughes, collector of Irish folk-songs 
and for many years musical critic to the Daily Telegraph, “ Spike ” 
Hughes combines the gay liveliness of his race with the rare 
passionate seriousness of a born music-lover, and it will be music- 
lovers who will enjoy this unusual book most. Yet it is entertaining 
enough to delight readers of every kind except the pompous, the 
dull and those who mistake a light touch for radical frivolity. Mr. 
Hughes is often frivolous about himself, but he is deeply serious, 
even when most amusing, about music. 



















Country Craftsmen. By Freda Derrick. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d- 


SINCE most of us feel some kind of nostalgia for the past, real or 
imagined, Miss Derrick’s book on ancient country crafts should 
please many readers. She provides chapters on the builder, the 
smith, the thatcher and so on, giving a few historic details and 
recording conversations she has had and craftsmen’s work she has 
seen in the rural southern half of England. Her own drawings— 
careful thouzh perhaps over-fussy—accompany the text. A book 
of this type is bound to be somewhat desultory, and Miss Derrick 
tends to miss the obvious point that machine-made goods may b:2 
of excellent design and hand-made goods of bad design. No one 
would deny, however, that the life of the craftsman is more interest- 
ing in many ways than that of the factory hand, and Miss Derrick 
has pictured sturdy, independent types. This is a pleasant book, 
to be read in snatches, encouraging one to keep one’s eyes open 
and giving a sense of the legacy of the past. One of the most 
interesting parts is the description of furniture at Kelmscott Manor, 
William Morris’s old home 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As every experienced observer of the stock markets knows, the 
time for caution is when the sky is at its bluest. Too many hostages 
have been given to fortune, something happens such as a Political 
crisis or a financial scandal which impairs confidence, liquidity 
preference comes into play and prices fall. This is such a familiar 
sequence that one feels compelled in the present buoyant condition 
of the market to scan the investment horizon very closely for the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. I find it difficult, however, to be 
other than optimistic when due weight is given to the abundance 
of funds seeking investment, the continuing influence of low interest 
rates, the gradually lightening burden of taxation and the virtual 
certainty that re-stocking and re-equipment demands will ensure a 
high level of gross eafnings over a wide field of activity for many 
years to come. From the purely technical market standpoint there 
is no speculative position of any size, except, possibly, in some of 
the Orange Free State gold-mining shares, which implies that markets 
are not vulnerable to anything but the most adverse news. My 
conclusion is that on selective lines security prices will move into 
still higher ground during the coming months. 


IRON AND STEEL SHARE POSITION 

In dismal contrast with the general strength of markets the iron 
and steel share group has been depressed by the announcement of 
the Government’s nationalisation decision. The announcement itself 
was in vague terms, throwing no light either on the scope of the 
Government’s intentions or on the likely basis on which compensation 
will be fixed. The terms of Mr. Wilmot’s statement were, indeed, 
so vaguely phrased as to create the maximum amount of uncertainty 
in the minds of the leaders of the iron and steel industry and of 
investors. One question which immediately suggests itself is whether 
nationalisation will be confined to the larger plants concerned only 
with steel at the ingot stage, or whether it is the Government’s 
intention to go the whole hog and cover the finishing end of the 
industry. 

When one comes to examine the finishing end of the business, 
which covers such a wide range of engineering activity, one feels 
compelled to assume that the Government will stop short of attempt- 
ing to impose public ownership in such a complex industrial field. 
All the same, iron and steel shares have now joined the growing 
list of industrial investments which must fail to attract speculative 
support, at least until much more is known about the Government's 


plans. The marking down of quotations which has taken place 
during the past week has been less the result of actual selling than 


of the protective tactics of jobbers who now take the view, quite 
understandably, that support on the buying side will be limited. At 
the current level of prices, at which practically all the leading shares 
such as United Steel, Lancashire Steel, Colvilles and Richard Thomas 
offer generous yields, I do not advise holders to sell. So far as the 
engineering firms are concerned, such as Wellman Smith Owen, 
Head, Wrightson and the like, I feel that the risk of nationalisation 
A CHEAP INDUSTRIAL 

Investors who are prepared to ignore a bad pre-war history and 
to concentrate on future possibilities might consider the merits oi 
the £1 ordinary shares of the Lightfoot Refrigeration Company. In 
pre-war years this undertaking had a poor record, but it has recently 
carried through a thoroughgoing reorganisation which has helped 
to re-establish its earning power. During the past few years trading 
profits have risen, steadily from £25,000 to over £100,000, and 
ilthough taxation has absorbed a large slice of these earnings, ne! 
profit, after tax, for 1944 was equivalent to over 13 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital. A dividend of 5 per cent., free of tax, was 
paid out of capital reserve, a substantial profit having resulted from 
the disposal of the company’s ice factories and cold store business in 
Calcutta. I think it is safe to assume that the 1945 results, which 
are due to be published in July, will be distinctly satisfactory, me 
company being busily engaged both on home and export orders. A 
74 per cent. should be well within the company $s 
appears promising for some 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


~ LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


THREATENED SHORTAGE OF BRICKS 











Tue forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the London Brick Company, 
Limited, was held on April 17th in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., Hon. LL.D., D.L., the chairman 
and one of the managing directors, said that the profit on trading and 
income from various sources was down by £17,375 at £119,327. Last 
year he had stated clearly that stockholders must expect trading conditions 
to deteriorate during 1945. That forecast had been fulfilled to an even 
greater degree than was apparent from the drop of £17,000 in the trading 
results. Nothing else coula have been expected once it was realised that 
of their vast productive capacity of some 1,750 miilions per annum, much 
the largest in the world, only the insignificant proportion of one-tenth 
had been operating. 

It was common knowledge that there was going to be a shortage of 
bricks. The directors had !ong foreseen that that situation would arise, 
nd had used every endeavour by personal and official approach to secure 
conditions which would preserve their power to produce. Much of the 
present serious short supply of bricks had its origin in the policy adopted, 
during the necessary war-time concentration of the industry, of damping 
down the most highly mechanised and efficient section to a much greater 
extent than any other section. Everyone from Cabinet Ministers down- 
wards was proclaiming the need for efficiency and full production. Even 
with the assistance now accruing, it would take a considerable time to 
get any substantial increase in production. That had just started to 
crow, and could but swell gradually. 

After eight months of peace the chief result had been a widespread 
realisation of the magnitude and complexity of the problems involved in 

natural building programme. The Government was now awake to the 
past disorder and was grappling with present difficulties. Had there 
ever been a situation which called more emphatically for every available 
resource to be employed to the fullest extent? The urgency was so 
creat that it was quite impossible to understand why private enterprise, 
despite political influence, could not be utilised for the work of con- 
struction to the fullest use of ‘ts proven organisation and to the relief 
of the much over-burdened local authorities. The Minister of Health 
would, he trusted, reconsider his policy before “being driven to it by 
necessity. 

The report was adopted. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


INCREASED FIGURES 











THE annual general court of The London Assurance will be held in 
London on May 8th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Governor, 
Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the accounts :— 

The life department has just completed its quinquennial valuation. 
We have made a declaration of compound reversionary bonuses covering 
the ten-year period 1936-1945, in respect of the I9II series at the rate 
of 25s. per cent. per annum in respect of whole of life assurance, and 
{I per cent. per annum in respect of endowment assurances. Policy 
holders in the old series with participation in profits receive a cash 
bonus at the rate of 40 per cent. of the ordinary whole term premiums 
paid during the ten years. 

The volume of life assurance business transacted during the immediate 
past year was, net, 2,479 policies for £2,244,373 sums assured, which 
showed an increase over that of the previous year of £210,000. The life 
department fund at the close of the year stood at £12,977,526, as against 
{12,270,291 in 1944. 

The fire department premium income at £3,148,190 shows an advance 
over the previous year of £351,191, which in turn has called for an 
additional sum of £132,235 in the premium reserve. The losses incurred 
show a figure of 43.2 per cent. as against 45.9 per cent. in the previous 
vear. There is a balance available for transfer to profit and loss account 
£186,628. These figures exhibit a substantial improvement over those 
n the previous vear. 

The accident department premium income for the year is £1,547,03 
showing an increase over the previous year of £165,179, which calls for 
n additional premium reserve of £56,973. The loss ratio stands at 
46.9 per cent. against 47.9 per cent. in the previous year. The balance 
vailable for transfer to profit and loss account is £243,487. The figure 
ef profit is an excellent one. 





- 





——. 


This year it is proposed that the dividend shall be increased from 
ats. 3d. to 12s. 6d. per share, and conditions permitting, that this 
dividend shall continue in the future and be paid in equal instalments 
of 6s. 3d. per share on January Ist and July 1st respectively. An interim 
dividend of 5s. sd. has already been paid and the balance, namely 
78. Id. per share will be paid on July rst next. 
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1946 
COMPANY MEETING 


BUTLIN’S, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 











POPULARITY MAINTAINED 





THE ninth annual general meeting of Butiin’s, Limited, was held on 
April 12th in London, Colonel Sir Thomas A. Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G.. 
1.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement: 

In my last statement I reported that five of our amusement parks had 
been reopened Iwo more amusement parks were reopened sub- 
sequently, and the trading results from those seven parks more than 
exceeded our expectations—in fact, they contributed about one-half of 
the total gross profits. During the 1946 season we shall have thirteen 
amusement parks in full operation, and we anticipate that the results 
from this source will increase proportionately 

The results for the year under review, which were accomplished with 
but a partial return to our normal activities, were extremely gratifying, and 
reflect the popularity and high standard of the amenities provided by the 
company. 

The report was adopted. 


SHARES FOR CAMPERS. 


Mr. W. E. Butlin, M.B.E., the managing director, in seconding a resolu- 
tion that each of the 1,600,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each be sub-divided 
into five ordinary shares of Is. each, stated that this proposal had been 
prompted by the many enquiries he had received from campers who 
were anxious to acquire a shareholding in the company. For the most 
part they were not large investors, and it would be very helpful to them 
if the shares were of a smaller denomination 

He felt that every facility should be given to campers to take a 
financial interest in the camps which had contributed so much to the 
enjoyment of their holidays. Moreover, it would be the means of instilling 
in the camper-shareholders the pride of ownership which should promote 
valuable goodwill as well as beneficial results to the management and 
campers alike. 

The resolution was duly carried. 





—— 
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Front is re-opening in time for the 


ixurious private suites or comfortable 
nal service. Excellent cuisine. Music 
on.applications to PHILIP CHURCHMAN, 


astbourne 2740 
VICARAGE Cambridge Gu 


ods of one or two weeks 

] ANDB AC iS r, hand-made) 8} in. by 5 in., short 

| navy, nigger, beige, 50.-; shoulder 
rap 6 4 --—Box 468 

ONEY pat Xs keeping business, 35 hives, luxurious 

> expansion. Moveable now.—Box 466 

| IGHI QUILTS covered in mercerised 

4 tta, peach, apple green and turquoise, 

.  S, 3d.—HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court 


Me 


woman would shop, cook evening meal 
professional woman in return for bed- 
m flat. "Phone Gerrards Cross 3724 


a.—Write BM MONO, 23, W.C.1 


M ONC OM. ARK —?P eee London Address, Letters 


\I" 


needs.—APPEAL SI 


S.I 


(anonbd 


. rPHE B 


Anczecreiger 


COMMITTEE 


in I 

or 26 
ry {He 
| for 


Apply 


Oo 
| Severn Valley, 
attracti 7 
reception 
on ist floor 
could be 


pei ASI 








rAIRS 
DAVY 
Joun Kerr & ( 
+ TAMPS.—Brit 


Ce 

prices Want lists accepted. Please 

equired. All on approval from BALL, 60 
Eastcote. Middx 


7 an remember to send it to GUY'S 
Fek Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
reTARY, GUY'S HOSPITAL, London 


LISTEN to Margaret Rawlings—she is 

you on Sunday, April 28, in the Week's 
help of the Deaf.— NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Gower Street, W.C.1 


busy f{ pie Send 54d, tor hrs 


SPEED LONGHAND (S20), 92, Grea 


ams, Corgis, Collies, other Pedigree 


Puppies Any Breed Supplied.— 
Paynes Lane, Coventry 
DuNMORE HOTEL, SHALDON A 


) with large and beautifully appointed 


1g fine Ballroom. Centra) heating 





‘acres gardens, own garden produce 
ENSED. GARAGE. *& *& *& & AA 
Shaldon 2 


but ESCAPE certain for you and 


pective height of bedrooms) if Automat: 
Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 


chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 
tials, munmt and unused, all 





DRESDEN,” a vivid eye-witness 


the most terrible air-raid of the war 
ated from the Swiss daily paper Tages- 


und Kanton Zurich. 3d. post tree 


post free from BOMBING RESTRICTION 
Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3. 
of the Institute of Journalists is available 
Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals 
RETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C4 
LET.—Chariton Hill, Shropshire, overlooking the 
miles S.E. of Shrewsbury, the above 
century modernised House containing 4 
6 principal bedrooms and 3 bathrooms 
6 secondary bedrooms on second floor which 
H & C water in 6 bedrooms. Kitchen 


(with Esse and electric cookers) and usual offices. Grid 


electricity 
garage 

availabie 
to Burp & EvANs, 


rm 
yet 


ical Closet 


Suitable garden and paddoc 
Shooting over 337 acres “or particulars apply 
School Gardens, Shrewsbury 
TOWNSPOLK "N THE COUNTRY. No drains 
comfort like town home! ELSAN Chem- 

NO DRAINS OR WATER-PLUSH 


Double 


Good water supply 
Gardener 


Inexpensive models for Cottages, Farms, Camps, Canteens, 


etc 


‘Thousands 


GUARANTEED  odourless, germ-free, SAFE 
installed by Local Authorities Write for 


FREI BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co 
(Dept lapham Road, London, S.W.9 

Ty*OM o’s made with skil 

| You fill the pipe— fills the bill 

ryvy 7 curately copied at present day rates 


\" Ar Saad Ws 


Mi 


Gardens, Chingford, E.4 


,TED New, Ola, Disused, Out ol 
prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
KAY’S 


SN 19 Hopwood Avenue 





SPECTATOR, 


APPOINTMENTS 
7ST ABLISHED journalist and playwright, 
task completed, now has opportunity for individual 
_a few select pupils.—Write to BCM 


STUDY FOR DEGREES 


s.—Prospectus trom C. ). Panxen M. A LL 


1. xP ERIENCED Prep 


recently demobi tie red, seeks pe rmanent 


Mth April for = ot emmines Sc 
, Froebel trained, Roch j 





om petees ages ot good 





*S GIRLS’ S¢ HOOL, 


obtained from or rete 


sm y 
OL NDAI ION S¢ HOI ARSHIP S 


trom payment ot turtion fees, 
—Application should be made to the High Mistress at th 


ence not essential provided last day for the registration « 








Foundation and War ! 
maximum annual value 





Rooms, Board, stipend. 2 QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG# 





ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, prepared tor matriculat 
Service entry examinations at Headtort House 
Fine Sporting centre 
, train School Choir and play eh ten > from Senior 
ervices in School Chapel. Some piano and organ ' 
pupils, music up to Higher Certificate and School Certificate 
— ants should be members of the Church 


Burnham Scale with allowance for post 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


gS ; GALLERIES, Suttolk 
EDUCATION.—DEPARTMENT 5 

MENT.—An advanced JUILDING NOW 
and beginning in October next is 
open to qualified teachers who have taken a course of training 





AND OTHI R ¢ HINI SE 


children below the age of eleven years, and have subsequently 






announces a new Ser ries of F ive Ss rt 


“ USURY AND OTHER 


Commencing Monday, May 6, and eact 
, 19 16, at the Royal Society of 














EDUCATIONAL 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at Jesus 











auspices of the Royal India Society 








Miss BARBARA REYNOLDS, B.A., 


r Ss N 0! I 
Cambridge, who will be glad to supply Russian 4 etry =e evening - RI SSIA P TRY 


and SONGS, May 1, 
> "1. Mr. VICTOR CARNE and Miss HI NRIETTE 





memory in any sequence any set of Fifty miscellaneous ’ Group of the S.C.R., 98, Gower St 
icles alter —_ & have been read once only i 
‘ATE GALLERY—BRAQUE 
by the British Council cE } 
y the Arts Gouncil of Great 
ENGLISH PAINTINGS 
Daily 10 to 6. Sundays 2 to6 
, or Tram or Bus from Victoria 


-ROL JAUL l.—Organised 


and provides Entertainment for Parties. 


los ing a stamped. addressed — oo env clope and small 








HAMMERSMITH 
presents a season of 


RECONSTRUCTION 
: BAT 
ORCHE STRAL AND. CHAMBER CONC ERTS 


on tor other examinations, 11, VICARAGE GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, W.8 7 ‘T, 

I ONDON c “HAMBE R ORC “HE STRA 
ANT JOAN C BERNARD 








THE POETRY REVIEW 


CLIFFORD CURZON 





THE cmand al SOCIETY, 




















